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GANDHI ON BUDDHA 


I have no hesitation in declaring that I owe a great deal to the inspiration 
that I have derived from the life of the Enlightened One.^ The intellectual 
conception does not satisfy me ... He was a praying Buddha. Look at his 
statues. Buddhism is one long prayer.® 

In my opinion the teaching of Gautama Buddha was not a new religion. 
In so far as I have been able to study those lofty teachings, I have come to the 
conclusion — and that conclusion I arrived long before now — that Gautama was 
one of the greatest Hindu reformers, and that he left upon the people of his own 
time and upon the future generations an indelible impress of that reformation.^ 

In Hindu culture, I venture to submit, Buddhistic culture is necessarily 
included, for the simple reason that the Buddha himself was an Indian, 
not only an Indian, but a Hindu amongst Hindus. I have never seen anything 
in the life of Gautama to warrant the belief that he renoimced Hinduism and 
adopted a new faith.^ 

It is my deliberate opinion that the essential part of the teachings of the 
Buddha now forms an integral part of Hinduism. It is impossible for Hindu 
India now to retrace her steps and go behind the great reformation that 
Gautama effected in Hinduism. By his immense sacrifice, by his great 
renunciation and by the immaculate purity of his life, he left an indelible 
impress upon Hinduism, and Hinduism owes an eternal debt of gratitude to 
that great teacher. 

It is my fixed opinion that Buddhism or rather the teaching of the Buddha 
found its full fruition in India. He was saturated with the best that was in 
TTindnianij and he gave life to some of the teachings that were buried in the 
Vedas and which were overgrown with weeds. His great Hindu spirit cut 
its way through the forest of words, meaningless words, which had overlaid 
the golden truth that was in the Vedas. He made some of the words in the 
Vedas jdeld a Tinfta,Tiing to which the men of his generation were utter strangers, 



I 


and lie found in India the most congenial soil. And wherever the Buddha 
went, he was followed by and surrounded not by non-IEndus but Hindus, 
those who were themselves saturated with the Vedic law. 

But the Buddha’s teaching, like his heart, was all-expanding and all- 
embracing, and so it has survived his body and swept across the face of the 
earth . . . The Buddha never rejected Hinduism, but he broadened its base. 
He gave it a new life and a new interpretation. 

I have heard it contended times without number and I have read in books 
claiming to express the spirit of Buddhism, that the Buddha did not believe 
in God. In my humble opinion such a belief contradicts the very central fact 
of the Buddha’s teaching. Confusion has arisen over his rejection, and just 
rejection, of the base things that passed in his generation under the name of 
God. He undoubtedly rejected the notion that a being called God could be 
actuated by malice, could repent of his actions, and like the kings of the earth 
could possibly be open to temptations and bribes and could have favourites. 

God’s laws are eternal and imalterable and not separable from God 
Himself. It is an indispensable condition of His very perfection. Hence 
the great confusion that the Buddha disbelieved in God and simply believed 
in the moral law. 

Because of this confusion about God Himself arose the confusion about 
the proper understanding of the great word Nirvana. Nirvana is undoubtedly 
not utter extinction. So far as I understand the central fact of the Buddha’s 
life, Nirvcma is utter extinction of all that is base in us, all that is vicious in 
us, aU that is corrupt and corruptible in us. Nirvana is not like the black 
dead peace of the grave, but the living peace, the living happiness of a soul 
which is conscious of itself and conscious of having found its own abode in 
the heart of the Eternal. 

Great as the Buddha’s contribution to humanity was in restoring God 
to His eternal place, in my opinion, greater still was his contribution to 
humanity in his exacting regard for all life, be it ever so low. 



His whole soul rose in mighty indignation against the belief that a being 
called God required for His satisfaction the living blood of animflla in order 
that He might be pleased — animals who were His own creation.® 

The one thing that the Buddha showed India was that God was not a God 
who can be appeased by sacrificing innocent a nim als. On the contrary, he 
held that those who sacrificed animals in the hope of pleasing God were guilty 
of a double sin. 

I am prepared to declare against the whole of Hindu India, that it is 
wrong, sinful and criminal to sacrifice a single animal for the purpose of gain- 
ing any end whatsoever, or for the purpose of propitiating God.® 

You will find that when the Master said : “I do not prohibit you jBrom 
meat-eating”, he was preaching to a people who were in Christian parlance 
hard of heart. It was because he wanted to make allowance for their weak- 
ness that he allowed them to eat it, and not because he did not know the 
logic of his own teaching. If there was any teacher in the world who insisted 
upon the inexorable law of cause and effect it was Gautama. 

Gautama taught the world to treat even the lowest creatures as equal 
to himself. He held the life of even the crawling things of the earth to be as 
precious as his own. It is an arrogant assumption to say that human beings 
are lords and masters of the lower creation. On the contrary, being 
endowed with greater things in life, they are trustees of the lower animal 
kingdom. And the great sage lived that truth in his own life. I read as a 
mere youngster the passage in the Light of Asia describing how the Master 
took the lamb on his shoulders in face of the arrogant and ignorant Brahmans 
who thought that by offering the blood of these innocent lambs they were 
pleasmg God, and he dared them to sacrifice a single one of them. His very 
presence softened the stony hearts of the Brahmans. They looked up to the 
Master, they threw away their deadly knives and every one of those animals 
was saved. 



Tte Buddha said, if you want to do any sacrifice, sacrifice yourself, youx 
lust, all your material ambition, all worldly ambition. That will be an 
ennobling sacrifice.’ 

His was the right path, right speech, right thought and right conduct. 
He gave us the unadulterated law of mercy. And the extent of the law as he 
defined it went beyond the human family. His love, his boundless love went 
out as much to the lower animals, to the lowest life as to the human beings. 
And he insisted upon purity of life.® 

Another thing that Gautama taught was that all that caste means today 
—as it meant in his time also— was wholly wrong. That is to say, he 
abolished every distraction of superiority and inferiority that was eating 
into the vitals of Hinduism. But he did not abolish Varmshramadharma — 
Varna dharma is not caste.® I hold that there is nothing in com m on between 
caste and Varna. Whilst Varna gives life, caste kills it, and rmtouchability 
is the hatefuUest expression of caste. You will, therefore, banish untouch- 
ability from your midst. I wish you would take immediate steps to declare 
every man to be absolutely equal with the rest of you. You are denying 
Buddhism, you are denymg humanity, so long as you regard a single man 
as an untouchable.^ 

I venture to suggest to you that your study of Buddhism will be incom- 
plete unless you study the original sources from which the Master derived his 
inspiration, that is, unless you study Sanskrit and the Sanskrit scriptures. 
But your duty, if you are to understand the spirit of the Buddha and not 
the letter of Buddhism, does not end there. That study has those conditions 
which I am about to describe to you. Those conditions are that a man or a 
woman who approaches a study of religion has first of all to observe what are 
called the five yomas. They are the five rules of self-restraint and I wdU 
repeat them before you: Firstly, hrahrrmdmya, celibacy; the second is satya, 
truth ; the third is ahimsa, absolute innocence, not even hurting ,a fly ; the 



next condition is asteya, non-stealing, not merely not stealing in tlie ordinary 
sense in wMcli the word is understood, but if you appropriate or even cast 
your greedy eyes on anything that is not your own, it becomes stealing. 
Lastly, aparigraha ; — a man, who wants to possess worldly riches or other 
things, won’t be fit really to understand the spirit of the Buddha. 

It is not necessary for me to explain to a people inspired by the spirit 
of the Buddha’s life, that life is not a bimdle of enjoyments, but a bundle 
of duties. That which separates man jfiom beast is essentially man’s recogni- 
tion of the necessity of putting a series of restraints to worldly enjoyment.^® 

Do not be dazed by the splendour that comes to you from the West. 
Do not be thrown off your feet by this passing show. The Enlightened One 
has told you in never-to-be-forgotten words that this span of life is but a 
passing shadow, a fleeting thing, and if you could realise the nothingness of 
all that appears before your eyes, the nothingness of this material case that 
we see before us ever changing, then there would be treasures for you up 
above, and peace for you down here, peace which passeth all understandmg, 
and happiness to which we are utter strangers. It needs an amazing faith, a 
divine faith and surrender of all that we see before us. 

What did the Buddha do, Christ do, and also Mahomed ? Theirs were 
the lives of self-sacrifice and renunciation. The Buddha renounced all worldly 
happiness because he wanted to share with the whole world his happiness 
which was to be had by men who sacrificed and suffered in search for truth. 

If it was a good thing to scale the heights of Mount Everest sacrificing 
precious lives in order to be able to go there and make some slight 
observations, if it was a glorious thing to give up life after life in planting a 
flag in the uttermost extremities of the earth, how much more glorious would 
it be to give not one life, surrender not a million lives but a billion lives in search 
of the potent and imperishable truth ? So be not lifted off your feet, do not be 
drawn away from the simplicity of your ancestors. A time is coming when 



those who are in the mad rush today of multiplying their wants, vainly think- 
ing that they add to the real substance, real knowledge of the world, wiU 
retrace their steps and say what have we done 1 Civilisations have come 
and gone and in spite of all our vaunted progress, I am tempted to ask 
again and again: ‘To what purpose ? 

You who do well to own the Buddha as your teacher will do well to explore 
the possibilities of non-violence [ahimsa). It is infinitely greater 

than the gems and the diamonds people prize so much. It can become, if 
you will make wise use of it, your own saving and the saving of mankind. 

Non-violence is an intensely active force when properly understood and 
used. A violent man’s activity is most visible, while it lasts. But it is 
always transitory ... as transitory as that of Jhenghis’ slaughter. But the 
effects of the Buddha’s non-violent action persist and are likely to grow with 
age. An<^ the more it is practised, the more effective and inexhaustible it 
becomes, and ultimately the whole world stands agape and exclaims: ‘a 
miracle has happened. 

Asia, lias a message for the whole world, if it will only live up to it. 
There is the impriut of Buddhistic influence on the whole of Asia, which 
includes India, China, Japan, Burma, Ceylon and the Malay States. For 
Asia to be not for Asia but the whole world, it has to re-learn the message of 
the Buddha and deliver it to the whole world. 
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PREFACE 


On the occasion of the 2500th anniversary of Buddha’s Parmirva^a, 
the Buddha Jayanti Celebrations Committee (of which Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Dr. S. Radhakrishnan were the Honorary Chairman and Chairman 
respectively) decided that two books should be brought out which would 
serve as companion publications. The first, 2500 Years of Buddhism, which 
was issued on the 24th May, 1956, is intended to be a handy compendious 
reference book on Buddhism in all its important aspects. The second publica- 
tion now being issued under the title. The Way of the Buddha, has been 
designed as an album narrating in pictures the story of the life of Buddha and 
the evolution and spread of Buddhism. 

The album is divided into seven sections. The first section gives the 
background against which the life and teachings of Buddha have to be viewed. 
In this section, with the help of select material an attempt is made to show 
how the fundamental principles of Buddha’s teachings were rooted in the 
philosophic and spiritual life of India which preceded his birth. The second 
section deals with the life of Buddha until he attained enlightenment, and 
the third depicts his mission. The fourth section describes how Buddhism 
spread in India, more especially under Asoka and Kaniska, and foimd fitting 
artistic expression in the Gupta period. The fifth section presents the 
Buddhist pantheon. The sixth section unfolds the story of the spread of 
Buddhism in Asia. The seventh and the fiinal section seeks to explain how 
the basic principles of Buddha’s teachings gradually permeated Indian life 
a.nd how through the teachings of a succession of great men who came after 
bim the Way of the Buddha became an integral part of the life and thought 
in this country. 

In each section, as far as possible, the best specimens of art feom different 
countries, but principally from India, depicting a particular theme, have been 
grouped together. The themes have been arranged chronologically, and 



witMa the group for each theme the arrangement has been made on the basis 
of the chronology of the art. This arrangement would not only enable the 
reader to follow the story in pictures chronologically, but would also give 
TtiTn a comparative idea of the evolution of the varied artistic expression in 
India and in other countries. 

The colour illustrations reproduced will, it is hoped, give a fair idea of 
the excellence in colour of Buddhist art. 

At the beginning of each section a series of select quotations from the 
original Pali and Sanskrit texts have been given, with their translations in 
English. These quotations have a direct bearing upon the pictorial material 
that follows and have been arranged accordingly. They are intended to give 
the reader the textual background to serve as an introduction to .the pictorial 
story. It is hoped that even if read by themselves they woidd give the 
quintessence of the entire story as presented in this book. 

The notes at the end begin with brief information about each picture which 
should serve as a guide to the student of art. Separate paragraphs on a 
picture or a group of pictures have been added, which read independently, 
tell in words the whole story. 

Having regard to the general concept of the book, it was felt that the 
most appropriate introduction to it could be through the words of Gandhiji. 
The book therefore begins with Gandhiji’s tribute to Buddha. 
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BACKGROUND 




^3?^ . . . Tm qr m fw wrr ^iwr jtTW 

<WHj qo^T^ ^ qo^rf^ f|q^~q^ 

^ ^ I 

TFsrr sfi^qqqrr ^^^r^-wrr m ^ fRKr, qr^r-^Ffw ^ ^ fjfnr'ftr i 
^ q^ . . . ^arw q^qf% i ^twr 55^-5^^ 1 


Long agOj . . . King Okkaka, wanting to divert the succession in favour of the 

son of his favourite queen, banished his elder children And being thus 

banished they took up their dwelling on the slopes of the Himalaya on the borders 
of a lake where a mighty oak plantation grew. 

Okkaka the king burst forth in admiration : ‘^Hearts of Oak (Sakya) are those 
young fellows ! Eight well they hold their own ! ” 

That is the reason . . . why they are known as Sakyas. Verily he is the progen- 
itor of Sakyas. 


L WT ?,T. ?oV?oV, 


Digha-niJcdya, Part I, 
p-p. 103-104, Bom. Uni, Ed., 1942 


^ 2To^qqj^q-4 i 
5Tooriw, ?rT^ ^ it 

Hs * ^ * 

^ 3n% sr^ ajtj i 

^ niMt ii 

^ ^ ^ 

^ ?R«r ^ i 

qf?r«praofoftsftr, 

g?ft =? w ^T^rotfl T^nft I 

amm (^rRTm) gp3T^ i 

iTFr ’TfaRcTR, WT^nJTpf STcfr ^ II 

They asked but rice, beds, garments, ghee, and oil ; and with such gifts they 
made their offerings ; — ^no cows were slaughter’d for their sacrifice. 

^ He ^ ^ ^ 

Then came corruption. Bit by bit, they saw the monarch’s splendour, women 
richly dight. 

He H: ^ ^ 

Thereon, they (the Brahmanas) framed these verses and they sought Okkaka; — 
'King’, said they, 'abounding wealth is thine and substance ; offer sacrifice ! great 
store, great wealth hast thou ; make sacrifice. ’ 

Thereon the king, that doughty charioteer, won o’er by Brahmins, offered 
sacrifice of horses, human victims, and the rest ; and, at the close, to Bra hmin s 
largesse gave. 

grflWff, qr^:- 


Sutta-nipdta, 
vv. 295, 299, 302-303 



STOT: I 

fimJT TO ^ 55W |]FRR ^ r^lfFI' II 

Thinking sacrifice and merit is the chiefest thing, 

Naught better do they know — deluded ! 

Having had enjoyment on the top of the heaven won by good works, 
They re-enter this world, or a lower. 

lo Mundakopanisad,!. 2,10 

4Hr^c|qId I ^ I 

^ ^4lMd II 

This same thing does the divine voice here, thunder repeat — 
Da ! Da ! Da ! that is, restrain yourselves, give, be compassionate. 
One should practise this same triad : self-restraint, giving, 
compassion. 

^ Brhaddranyakopanisad, 

V. 2, 3 

^TT^nTRK I 

’iftcTT II 

^i^PTT 4^ ^ ^ =4TFrTf^ tfenr i 

Fie on the Ksatriya’s Code of Conduct, fie on might and valour, 
fie on -wrath, since through these such a calamity hath overtaken us. 

Neither have we gained our objective, nor they. We have not 
vanquished them, nor have they vanquished us. 

^ MahabMrata, 

arsq^r \s, ^V, Sdntiparva, VII, 5, 24, 

FT. 3ft. fr. f., pr B. 0. E. I., Poona 

snr pi# %% cRt^Rft I 

Victory breeds hatred ; the conquered dwells in sorrow. 

vrqr . — ^ ? Dhammapada, v. 201 


^ a[% Hpf q- tRRftfi«T?r: I 

* , * * 

fst %?r I 

51 ^ ^ q^-<=wsi n^piit q- q- fT^OT: || 


I insider as a Brahmana that giidra who is ever endowed 
with self-restraint, truthfulness and righteousness, A Tna.Ti becomes 
a Brahmana by his conduct. 

******* 

If these characteristics be observable in a gudra, and if they be 
not fomd m a Brahmana, then such a giidra is no gudra and such 
a jDraiimana is no Brahmana. 

Mahabhdrata, Aranya- 

FT. sfr. fr. pr B. o. R. i., Pwna 



The affix ‘Vun’ comes in the sense of ‘this is his object of 
veneration’ after the words Vasudeva and Arjima. 


qrfnpftq- 5trR><u|, 


Panini, IV, 3, 98 


May the power of Krsna assisted by Sahkarsana increase. 


’T^nTPsir, 


Patanjali’s Mahahhdsya 
on Panini Sutra, II, 2, 24 


('tircdlSiT TRRrftV^^ ¥(Tdl%4 3R^%sr-m)fbnTT 

( 3( Pi I i ti q <.i ) ^ Pil i-5rr^’r<l' ^'<1 dl ftl+ 1 I 

(This) enclosing wall round the stone (object) of worship, called Narayana- 
Vatika (compormd) for the divinities Sahkarsana-Vasudeva who are imconquered 
and are lords of all (has been caused to be made) by (the king) Sarvatata, a Gajayana 
and son of (a lady) of the Para^ara gotra, who is a devotee of Bhagavat (Visnu) and 
has performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. 

qftf. wr T. ■RoV 


SFft MddTM' ?F«T ? 

3FT f| fi' RFIFT, 

^Pidi4'«r wrPTffir, 

VJ 

Those who abiding in the (philosophical) views dispute, saying, 
'This is the truth, ’ they all incur blame, and they also obtain praise 
in this matter. 

This is little, not enough to (bring about) tranquillity, I say 
there are two fruits of dispute; having seen this let no one dispute, 
understanding Khema (i. e. Nibbana) to be the place where there 
is no dispute. 


Hathibada Inscription, 

Ep. Indica, Vol. XXII, p, 204 


grrPrTFT, 


Sutta-nipatu, vv. 895-96 



^ ^Rfpyift* II 

|f^ ^ 


0 great Sage, the Dhamma taught by Parsva recognizes but' 
four restraints, whilst that of Vardhamana enjoins five. 

Both the Dhammas pursuing the same end, what has caused 
this difference ? Have you no misgivings about this twofold 
Dhamma, 0 wise man ? 




Uttarddhyayana-sutra, 
XXIII, 23-24 


'TI’^rif'clT^ l<ift %^4qTFf 


Abstention from harming lives on all occasions, similarly 
abstention from telling a lie and from taking what is not given, 
and abstention from acquisitiveness generally on all occasions. 

Sthdndngasutra, 266 


t^#WRT!TT^,< 


3tt1w ^TTWT 

^ l^'Ri 

In this auspicious aeon 
Three leaders have there been. 
Kakusandha, Konagamana 
And the leader Kassapa too. 

I am now the perfect Buddha ; 
And there wiU be Metteyya too 
Before this same auspicious aeon 
Runs to the end of its years. 


*T. ’ft. ft. 166^^ 


Andgata-vamsa, p. 34, 
J.P.TA., 1886 
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Rama, South India 
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7 The Bsi instructing his Pupils, Bharhut 
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8 Ascetic in a Cave, Bhajhut 
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Hermitage 

Scene, 

Mathura 




11 A Teacher addressing 
an Assembly, Mathura 
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12 VipaiyI Buddha, Bharhut 




13 Visvabhu Buddha, Bharhut 






15 Kanakamuni Buddha, 
Bharhut 




16 The Nigliva Pillar Inscription of 
Asoka, recording the enlargement 
by him of the Stupa of 
Kanakamuni to double its size 
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11 

BODHISATTVA’S LIFE 




^ (^Wr) .... 

^ ^ TTTwrf^ (^f^nETRf^) ^ 'gf^, 

qrr ^c^oo^ci gferr, tt ^ qrr^ iTTfer wft TnfT^ i 


The gods approached the Future Buddha in the heaven of dehght and prayed 
to Him: “0 Blessed One, you did not attain the ten perfections from the desire 
for the glories of Indra or Mara or Brahma or of a mighty emperor but you fulfilled 
them for achieving Omniscience so that mankind can be saved. Now has the moment 
come, 0 Blessed One, for thy Buddhahood ; now has the time, 0 Blessed One, arrived.” 

T. Niddna-hathd, 

^ P- 62, Bom. Uni. Ed., 

1953 


^ 3T?5ErPT ^TBTT 1 

«q^TRfe II 

Oh ! surely for the good of the greater number 
Did sister Maya bring forth Gotama, 

Dispeller of the burden of our ill, 

Who lay overweighted with disease and death ! 

Therlgdthd, 
v, 162 



q^t^qW qg^qP^ciiH+sY 


I 


4T1T3^ 3TPT ^ ^^Icl^'t 

ST ^ I 

sift oTO^FT^'t st^ett^ II 


This boy will reach the summit of perfect enlightenment, he 
will turn the wheel of the Dhamma, he who sees what is exceedingly 
pure (i.e, Nibbana), this (boy) feels for the welfare of the greater 
number, and his ideal way of life will be widely spread. 

My life here wiU shortly be at an end, in the middle (of his life) 
there wiU be death for me j I shall not hear the Dhamma of the 
incomparable one ; therefore I am afflicted, unfortunate, and 
suffering. 

^nPiMid, Sutta-nipdta, vv. 693-94 


3|7«Rrf^ 3r>r^ 5T ? 


Decayed is the form, so transient the nest of disease, this 
lump of dirt disintegrates, life ends in death. 

What laughter, what joy can there be when always there is 
fire around ? Hemmed in by darkness why do you not seek a 
light ? 




Dhammapada, vv. 148, 146 



CO •% 

fcRfiR'TfPT 

Pr^^FTTR^r ?RfT fsrF^'irrfi ii 

3T«r w 

fei^rrsFr i 

^FFFnOT'TOCS^'T 

c 

^ ^frfw^ ^1%^ II 

Then he went forth out of his father’s city, in the firmness 
of his resolve leaving behind without concern his father, who was 
attached to him, his young son, his afiectionate people and his 
unequalled wealth and splendour. 

Thereon he, whose eyes were hke pure lotuses, looked (back) at 
the city and declared in a lion-roar : “I shall not enter Kapilavastu 
till I have seen the bourne beyond life and death.” 

^ Buddhacarita, V, nv. 83-84 


t^^rr ?njf^ % +y^«tinH'-M4irTwft i 

F ^ argjr Fsrrrf^, 

2T ^ ?f I 

cf ^ ’TJorr^T stft to ^ ii 

Tf fropOT, ?rra% 5^ n 

This, 0 Namuci, is thine, the black one’s, fighting army; 
none but a hero conquers it, and after conquering it he obtains joy. 

This army of thine, which the world of men and gods cannot 
conquer, I will crush on the strength of my understanding as (one 
crushes) an unbaked earthen pot with a stone. 

Having made my thought subject to me and my attention 
firm, I shall wander about from kingdom to kingdom, training 
disciples extensively. 

^vrfrTTRT, 


Sutta-nipatUf vi\ 439, 443-44 



I 


^:j^rcnwt cim ^qi ft- qw ^ror^nq- q>qFrfeft 

3fi^^Tfq^^q-|' wf% TTcifl-ci^^ ^ qiTgfeqt sfteTrrf^-^nrr ^tt^ sT^qr^rornr, 

^q;qqrT ftr tht q^K 'dci«fr<:i i i svtro'Tfqqn' f^wPd 

sTf^KT^nc^ qn^lwr feqi% crm <d7q i 


The bones of my spine when bent and straightened were like a row of spindles 
through the little food. As the beams of an old shed stick out, so did my ribs stick 
out through the little food. And as in a deep well the deep low-lying sparkling of the 
waters is seen, so in my eye-sockets was seen the deep lowdying sparkling of my 
eyes through the little food. 


qpj?rqFr|-qrrir, 
qrq* ?, T. qr. z. 

1666 


MajjJiima-nikdya, part I, 
245, P. T. S. Ed., 
1888 


qqr^ fq^ qn"^ 

^q^rqq^ ^rf^nc fqr^q^ qw* wFt fq^w, fmi 

q qVqm'fq i 


But I realise that when my father the Sakyan was working, I was seated 
under the cool shade of a rose-apple tree, and without sensual desires, without evil 
ideas, I attained and abode in the first trance of joy and pleasure arising from seclu- 
sion, and combined with reasoning and investigation. Perhaps this is the way to 
enlightenment. 


^ q- qr. t 

^666 


MajjUma-nihdya, part I, 
246, P. T. S. Ed., 


1888 
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BUDDHA’S MESSAGE 




^ ^ |f?^, oPjPt cruB^* ^JWf, ?7T^ pT 

%^\j fq^f f^cqn"|4f| Zf fq- ;:}■ 7 ;^^^ ^ fq 

^ ^ cT'jfT qtn'Prftrqrr ^rl^TPrq’iqcrr ^qwqif^- 

qnwjfT, i 

qq- Pqq^, iq^qf^^q rTFTT ^ rpj^ 3r q - ^q<FiPi<><-j t =qFfr, qfe- 

^T% 3Ffn?^ I 

^ 'Tq'^fVfq^, iq^'frowftpft qfdM^i 3Tfwf"^'^’~3FR’^ 3Tfw 3Tgf^qfr ^rnfr, 

^ 't-+i m '|;'-M I tt^^iq^*-’H’-dT ’^^'HlSfj^lcfl ^qfcnqr+fi ^'^^qurPr 

^a’^p^nwf^ I 

Now tliis. 0 monks, is the noble truth of pain : birth is painful, old age is painful, 
sickness is painful, death is painful. Contact with unpleasant things is painful, 
separation from pleasant things is painful and not getting wdiat one wishes is also 
painful. In short the five khandhas of grasping are painful. 

Now this, 0 monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain : that craving, which 
leads to rebirth, combined with pleasure and lust, finding pleasure here and there, 
namely the craving for passion, the craving for existence, the craving for non-existence. 

Now this. 0 monks, is the noble truth of the cessation of pain : the cessation 
without a remainder of that craving, abandonment, forsaking, release, 
non-attachment. 

Now this, 0 monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to the cessation of 
pain : this is the noble Eightfold Path, namely, right views, right intention, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
concentration. 

?^4-+jn=jc^i.^ci'^rt-qr5£jT, Dhahintamlihippavattana-katha^ 

Ir 'J'- ?V?^j Mahdcagga.'Fa.Tt 1, pp. lo-lQ, 

Bom. Uni. Ed., 1914 


Tri sritfir ^ ?FT-qt^ i 

f^qFt q* ^rcqr: II 

* Hi He 

^ qW WT WrkTFf: 5TOWT 1 

^ -V V., 

H: Hs 5t« 

qTq’qFTTOsfq ^iRidl 
Pi 4^0: 5 qT^rf% "^r^cqf^cferq 1 

WF^ %qT qqWfq^: u 

:f: 9|e 


'M'Hi'ii mil’ll 5"^ yiKtl 1 

ft^ft^rrftRRT: Rqpiif^ |i 

vS 



It is not meet for me to hinder you in the performance of your 
duty to go and see the Guru. Go, my lord, but return quickly before 
this paint is dry. 

^ ^ 

Reverence for the Buddha drew him forward, love for his wife 
di'ew him back again ; from irresolution, he neither went away nor 
stood still, hke a royal swan pressing forwards on the waves. 

^ ^ 

Just as a pig, if fed on the best of food and provided with even 
the best of bedding, would hasten on release to his famihar midden, 
so the man who is dominated by the thirst of passion, would leave the 
tranquil forest and long for his home, though, while hearing of the 
highest good, he had tasted the excellent pleasure of religious peace. 

^ ^ ^ 

The quest of love is full of suffering and in its attainment there 
is no appeasement of desire. Grief ensues inexorably from separation, 
and separation is inevitable in heaven. 

^ Saundarananda, 

^ ; iv, w. 34,42; viii, 60; 

m xi, 38 


^ ^ ^ 




The Lord : Leave pleasure’s fivefold strands, — so sweet, so dear ; 
and, led by Faith, leave home, to end aU ills. 
Choose worthy friends ; a distant lodging seek, 
remote and quiet ; sparing be in food. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Foster what harbours no appearances. 

Discard all trend to pride ; pride comprehend 
and thou shalt go thy way serene and calm. 

* Hs H: H* 

It was in this wise that, in these stanzas, the Lord again 
and again exhorted the reverend Rahula. 




Sutta-nipdta, 
w. 337, 338, 342 



. . . afiwf . . . 

i^^wr . . . 'Tfef^t wit I 

. . . There will be rising and vsetting, dimness and clearness of the 
sun or the moon or the stars . . . Gotama the recluse holds aloof 
from such low arts. 

^ Dlgha-nikdija^V^ixt I, 

^7 XRy Bm/nmjdki-siitta, 

p- 12, Bom. Uni. Ed., 1912 


3T^q^f4^■ f<i^rrP{ I 

Well, Kevatta ! It is because I perceive danger in the practice 
of mystic wonders, that I loathe, and abhor, and am ashamed 
thereof. 




Dlgha-nikayay Part I, Kevaita-sufta, 
^.245, Bom. Uni. Ed., i942 




^ WFT; H^oilNsTir^ 'aHf^d'Hlg 1 1 

What forms a man’s chief wealth? 
What leads men on to weal ? 
What taste excek the rest ? 

What life is deemed the best ? 


The Lord : Faith forms a man’s chief wealth ; 
The Doctrine leads to weal ; 
the sweetest taste is truth ; 
a life of wisdom’s best. 


Sutta-nipdta, vv. 181, 182 


'JTS# ^ProT, *nT^ 1%, fsrf 3%fr% 1 

55^ t, 3fi 3%ft’P^? ’ 11 

“fefr 3 ii, i 

5^3=q- TTOj ^^rs=3Rft’%, crem fefr’i 5^ arfgcfr’ftri 1 " 

Thou who art walking, friar, dost say; ‘Lo! I have stopped !’ 
Anfl me thou tellest, who have stopped, ‘I have not stopped !’ 
I ask thee, friar, what is the meaning of thy words ? 

How sayest thou that thou hast stopped, but I have not ? 
Then the Exalted one replied : 

Yea, I have stopped, Ahgulimala, ever more. 

Towards all living thinp renouncing violence ; 

Thou boldest not thy hand against thy fellow-men. 

Therefore : ’tis I have stopped, but thou still goest on. 




Majjhitm-nikdya, 

Part II, p. 302, Bom. Uni.Ed., 1938 



?r ^ fcrm i 


Not at any time are enmities appeased here through enmity, 
but they are appeased through non-enmity. This is the eternal law. 

TTFTT :~K BTiammafada, v, 5 


m ^ TTsrr TrTrT^> 
srfw^r swPt i 


4 Tmr Tm \ w^'4 jmi ^-tmr 

^ ^tcnr^ - vjq r F^ ’ ^ grr'fe i 


Then Ajatasattu the king, pleased and delighted with the words of the Blessed 
One, arose from his seat, and bowed to the Blessed One, and keeping him on the 
right hand as he passed him, departed thence. 

Now the Blessed One, not long after Ajatasattu the king had gone, addressed the 
brethren and said : ' This king, brethren, was deeply affected, he was touched in 
heart. If, brethren, the king had not put his father to death, that righteous man and 
righteous king, then would the clear and spotless eye for the truth have arisen in 
him, even as he sat there’. 




Digha-nikdya, 

Part I, pp, 96-97, Bom. Uni. Ed., 1942 


3Tx^f^prf | 

^ sn^fr srtrtw 3t^ sriw ii 


Just as with her own life 
a mother shields from hurt 
her own, her only, child, — 
let all embracing thoughts 
for all that lives be thine, 

— an all-embracing love 
for all the universe 
in all its heights and depths 
and breadth, unstinted love, 
unmarred by hate within, 
not rousing enmity. 

f^r^TTRT, »n«rr Sutta-nipdta, m. 149-150 


3T«r ^ srwfflfti ^ snwrrfiT ^-.-'gir^rRTT 

'H5;<aKi, ^iwn^ssrr’fir’ i snt cptociw ' rf^trr i 


Then, the Blessed One addressed the brethren, and said: 
’ Behold now, brethren, I exhort yon, saying,’ “Decay is inherent in 
ah component things ! Work out your salvation with diligence ! ” 
This was the last word of the Tathagata ! 


'tl'Hpi'Mq, '*rnr 


Digha-nikdya, Part II, 
MaMparimbbdryz-sutta, 
p. 123, Bom. Uni. Ed., 1936 
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STrFT STFTT^ ?Tftftr% ^ ^SRPT^RT % I 

ftr^JT i%^rNT =^ =ti'i^irMd ^ >d^q'irMd 

fk? ^ fwi ?rftrfw% ^ 

NS 


A\Tien King Devanampriya Priyadarsiii had been 
anointed twenty years, he came himself and worshipped 
(this spot), because the Buddha Sakyamuni was born here. 
He both caused to be made a stone bearing a horse (?) and 
caused a stone pillar to be set up, (in order to show) that 
the Blessed one was born here. 

(He) made the village of Lumbini free of taxes and 
also recipient of the (king’s) eighth share of the produce. 

^ Bummindei Pillar 

f^F=5T^ Inscription of Asoka 


R ^ m 3R^- 

^ 2TPf l^rpT mr mj- 

V ft- ^tfTPT I ^ ftRfft ^ 

K WJTFT ^ mPT ¥1^ mrt^ STT^SRcTF STqRTWr 1 


Everywhere in my dominions my (officers) shall tour 

for the following instruction in morality as well as for other business. 

Meritorious is obedience to mother and father. Sleritorious is 
liberality to friends, acquaintances and relatives and to the Brahmanas 
and Sramanas. Meritorious is abstention from the slaughter of 
living beings. Meritorious is to spend little and store little. 

^ Asoka’s Rock Edict No. Ill, 

Ptrk Girnar 


I 



^ 5 

^ ^ 5 ^ ^ 1%% sTT^HHi'Hs^^vjjT ^ q7?TT#^^n:^ 

^ ^T ^ ST^^rf^ ^51^ ^ ^ 

V 1 g;%qT g ^■<M ra^; ^ ^ ^^niTr^T i 

q;^ ^ 1 sTRqwt ^ ^ ^^rrr% i 

K STTcMTr^ =^ TOTO^ ^ ft" STM'^drcT I 

zft f^ STTcTTCf^ qiTTT## ^ ^Rfl% 

sTTcMMm'^'^Rr^rr f%% sTwrr^ ^ ^ 5 ?t 

^^TRTt ^3n?TTRf¥ ^i?R I cf ^ETRTRft I 


The gro^vtll of the essentials (of Dharma) is possible in many ways. 
But its root lies in restraint in regard to speech, which means that 
there would be no extolment of one’s own sect or disparagement of 
other sects on inappropriate occasions and that it should be moderate 
in every case even on appropriate occasions. On the contrary, other 
sects should be duly honoured in every way on all occasions. 

If a person acts in this way, he not only promotes his own sect 
but also benefits other sects. But, if a person acts otherwise, he 
not only injures his own sect but also harms other sects. Truly, if a 
person ext/ols his own sect and disparages other sects with a view to 
glorifying his sect owing merely to his attachment to it, he injures 
his own sect, very severely by acting in that way. Therefore restraint 
in regard to speech is commendable. 

m n, Asoka’s Rock Edict No. XII, 

Pk^K Girnar 


^ 3f ; " 

^ o rft ^ ^ tr^ ftrsnrr ^ 

? ? 1%^ 1 


Devaiiampriya desires towards all beings abstention from hurting, 
restraint in behaviour, and treatment equal with one’s self and softness. 

And this conquest is considered the principal one by Devanam- 
priya, viz, the conquest by morality. 

x4nd this (conquest) has been won repeatedly by Devanampriya 
both here and among all beyond the borders 

This conquest, which has been won by this everywhere, — a 
conquest (won) everywhere (and) repeatedly, — causes the feeling of 
satisfaction. 


^ fTOK 


Asoka’s Rock Edict No. XIII, 
Shahbazgarhi and Girnar 



^ ’FT ^T^RPT, tPrT J^TfWT Blf^Fl'^rfr ^T ^’TWTRt 

^?JTPf ^ 5fRTRr, m TO, ir tow srfwTO^ h t 

# ^JTfRPT, TO WTRITO^'’^ TO I TORPT; ^ ^ TOTO 

^ TO ^=Tfet Brfrrr ^ ftpf ^ TO ^ %f^ 3T%rTOT TOTOT 

^ ^ ’TRTFfT, ^ cTRT S[f^ri 'tild, ^RTolRPf ^MT ^Til>lld«il^% 1 

5R^r<,^* ’TO HRl?id, 3T^iJ=f ’^TO dl^l^d, ^PTOTlTOrTO WTTO^'f^ II 

TOPTITO r^dld ft 3T%rTR' ft" ; ^ TOT f^^oTTTO^ ^T^tIr^TO TOTTORT 


Or it is like the case of a man, 0 king, who has entered into a well-formed cave. 
No storm of rain, however mightily it might pour down, would be able to wet him. 
But that would be by no virtue, 0 king, inherent in the man. It would be a virtue 
inherent in the cave that so mighty a downpour could not wet the man. And 
just so, 0 king, is it with the virtue inlierent in the felt presence of love that a man 
has called up in his heart. At the moment, 0 king, in which an individual has 
realised the sense of love, that moment neither iSxe, nor poison, nor sword can do him 
harm. If any men bent on doing him an injury come up, they will not see him, 
neither will they have a chance of hurting him. These virtues, 0 king, are not 
inherent in the individual, they are in the actual felt presence of the love that he is 
calling up in his heart. 

Most wonderful is it, Nagasena, and most strange how the felt presence of love 
has the power of warding off all evil states of mind. 

Yes ! The practice of love is productive of all virtuous conditions of mind both 
in good (beings) and in evil ones. To all beings whatsoever, who are in the bonds of 
conscious existence, is this practice of love of great advantage, and therefore ought it 
to be sedulously cultivated. 




M ilimla-panliay 
p. 199, Bom. Uni. Ed., 1940 


3T5Trq;fT3T TOT# 5 TOT 
I 

II 

TOT JTPipTTO: II 
H TO 

TO TO I 
TO" 

^TO 5TO; II 

0 mighty son of Kunti, the highly virtuous king cut off a portion of his own 
flesh, and placed it in a balance, against the pigeon. But when he found that the 
pigeon exceeded his flesh in weight, he once more cut off another portion of his flesh, 
and added it to the former. But when portion after portion had been repeatedly 
added to weigh against the pigeon, and no more flesh was left on his body, he mounted 
the scale himself, utterly devoid of flesh. 
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MaMbhdrata, Aranyahaparva, 
Ch. 131, rt;. 25-27, B.O.E.L, Poona 



WTiile kindly disposed to you equally with all creatures, owing 
to your virtues I feel towards you a special partiality. 

^ ^ Hs 

Pleasurable objects, youth engendering pride, and self-willed 
conduct, are everywhere the door to unprofitable acts. 

Renouncing these three causes of ruin, the prudent should adhere 
to the good, subdue the senses, and by force of wisdom cleanse his 
heart from reproach. 

^ ^ * :is 

For indeed king and minister, being the essence (or having hearts) 
of universal compassion, ought ever to administer the sovereignty by 
sinless deeds. 

Matrceta and 
the Mahdrdjakanikalekha, 
Indian Antiquary, 
1903, 351 


The brethren were very strict in observing the precepts and re- 
gulations of their Order ; they were looked up to as models by all India ; 
learning and discussing they found the day too short ; day and night 
they admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually helping to 

perfection 

Hence foreign students came to the establishment to put an end to 
their doubts and then became celebrated, and those who stole the 
name (of Nalanda Brother) were all treated with respect wherever 
they went. 

Yuan Chwang on the University of Nalanda, 
Yuan Ohwang^s Travels in India, 
Watters, Vol. II, j). 165 




You with your heart full of compassion condemned 
that part of the Vedas which deals with the sacrifices 
ordaining the slaughter of animals, 0 you Ke4ava, who 
assumed the body of the Buddha, victory to you, Hari, 
lord of the world. 




Gitagovinda, 

1, 9 
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22 Anoka’s Rock Edict No. II, Girnar, reco. 
benevolent measures such as the estab 
of medical treatment for men and cattle 
the plantation of trees and digging of w 
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90 Bodhisattva 
Vajrapani, 
Orissa 


91 Bodhisattva, 
Nagapattinam, 
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95 Dasavatara Panel (Buddha, 
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BUDDHIST PANTHEON 




^ ii 
% II 

^TR^ ^<T^rr^T^ [rTT:] ^R ^IW : I 
^ ^ II 

Hail to thee, womb of the void, who art free of all conceits, 
omniscient one, thou mass of knowledge, knowledge personified, all 
Hail to thee ! 

Thou, teacher of the pure essence of truth which makes an end 
of worldly knowledge, 0 Vajrasattva, born of the non-substantiality 
of all things, Hail to thee ! 

From you, 0 Lord, there ever rise into existence Buddhas and 
Bodliisattvas, who possess as their good qualities the great perfections, 
0 Thought of Enlightenment, Hail to thee ! 

^>l?rHMTciRi^>'^q-f^rfe, Prajno'pdya-mniscaya-siddlii, 

Ill, 9-11, G.O.S. Vol. 44, 1929 

sp. VV, 


WRTt ^ ^ I 


spftqt fer: 'M i 


The Jinas (Victorious ones) are Vairocana, Ratnasambhava, 
Amitabha, Amoghasiddhi and Aksobhya whose colours respectively 
are white, yellow, red, green, and blue and who exhibit the Bodh- 
yamgi (Dharmacalcra or Teaching), Varada (Gift-bestowing), 
Dhyana (Meditative), Abhaya (Assurance) and Bhusparsa (Earth- 
touching) attitudes of hands respectively. 


T. ^ 


Buddhist TconograjjJiy by 
B. Bhattacharyya, p. 2 
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The worshipper should conceive himself as Sadyonubhava 
Aiapacana, who carries the Khadga and the Book, wears the five 
Cirakas which are slightly folded, whose garments are of red colom, 
and befit the sentiment of passion he displays, whose face is radiant 
with a smile and whose splendour is like the splendour of the moon ; 
who sits on the double lotus in the Vajraparyanka attitude. 




Sddhanamdid, p. 121 
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He lias reached perfection 
in wonder working power, 

He is trained in abundant 
cognition and skill in means. 

Everywhere in all the ten directions 
in the world, 

In all the Buddha-fields, 
he can be seen. 

^ Hi H( 

As he who has reached perfection in all virtues, 
Who looks on aU beings with pity and friendliness, 
Wlio is virtue itself, a great ocean of virtues. 

As such Avalokitesvara is worthy of adoration. 

He who is now so compassionate to the world, 

He will a Buddha be in future ages. 

Humbly I bow to Avalokitesvara 

WTio destroys aU sorrow, fear and suffering. 




Saddharmapundanka-sutra, 
xxiv, vv. 18, 26-27 
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The worshipper should conceive himself as Simhanada Lokes- 
vara of white complexion, with three eyes, with the crown of chignon, 
having no ornaments, clad in tiger-skin, mounted on a lion in the 
attitude of princely ease, seated on and glowing like the moon. To 
his right is the white trident entwined by a white serpent ; to his left 
is the lotus-bowl full of fragrant flowers. From his left hand rises the 
(white) lotus on which is the fiery (white) sword. 


T. 


Sddhmamald. p. 63 





Om. You who are bright, of the beautiful eyes, Tara, joy of starhght, 
full of pity for aU beings. 

Saviour of all beings, thousand-armed, thousand-eyed. 




Arva-Tdrd-ndma-astottara-satakastotm, 
u. 26 
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Mahapratisara has yellow complexion, three faces, each with 
three eyes, ten arms with the right and left faces having blue and 
white colour ; she carries in her five right hands the sword, the Vajra, 
the arrow, the Varada Mudra, and the umbrella held against her 
breast, and the five left hands similarly hold the bow, the banner, 
the jewel, the Parasu and the conch ; she bears the image of Ratna- 
sambhava on the crown, has a blue bodice and a red scarf, sits in the 
Ardhaparyanka or the Lalita attitude and wears celestial ornaments 
and garments. 

Buddhist Iconography by 
B. Bhattacharyya, 

p. 116 


T. 




The worshipper should conceive himself as (Vajra)~Tara 
who is in the midst of the circle of the Eight Mothers, is eight-armed, 
four- faced and decked in all ornaments ; whose complexion is like 
the colour of gold, who is graceful and resplendent with the auspi- 
cious marks of a virgin ; who bears the images of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas on her great tiara, and is born of the offerings to the 
Vajra and the sun ; who is effulgent in her blooming youth, has the 
dangling ear-ornaments, sits on the world lotus, and sends out 
radiance of red colour ; who carries in her right hands the Vajra., 
the noose, the conch and the quick arrow, and in the left the 
Vajrankusa, the Utpala, the bow and the TarjanL Thus conceiving 
her as sitting in the Va.jra-paryanka attitude [the worshipper] 
may gain the three worlds. 

T. Sddhanamdla, ]19 
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12 Buddha in Bhadrasana, with hands 
in preaching attitude, Sarnath 
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17 Vajradhara, Nepalo-Tibetan School 
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17 Vajradhara, Nepalo-Tibetai 
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23 Maitreya, 
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with Maitreya, Bihar 
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29 Manjusri Siddhaikavira, Nalanda 
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V Vajrasattva, painting on a leaf of a Manu- 
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VIII Lokesvara, painting on a leaf of a 
Manuscript of the Aspsdhasrikd Prajmpdramitd 





IX Prajnaparamita, painting on a wooden cover of a 
Manuscript of the Astasahasnlfi Prajmpnramitd 



XI Tara with Attendants, painting on a leaf of a 
Manuscript of the Astasahasrikd Fmjmpdramiid 
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Yoii strive for the world’s sake with mind free from attachments, 
how wonderful is the blessed Buddha-natuxe of the Buddhas ! 

You ate even sorry food, accepted hunger sometimes, trod rough 
paths, slept on mud trampled by cattle. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


Men study not so the welfare even of one who seeks their good 
as you study that even of one who seeks your harm. 

Towards an enemy intent on ill you are a friend intent on good ; 
even in a constant fault-seeker you are bent on searching for virtues. 

* He sk 


You overcame the revilers by patience, the malicious by blessing, 
by truth the slanderers, by kindness the injurious. 

The manifold natures of men, depraved from time without begin- 
ning, were convertedinstantly by you, their evil destinies being annulled. 

That the harsh became gentle, the niggard bountiful, the cruel 
tender-hearted— this was the result of your skill in expedients. 


cl M RK't ’ll -M , 


Satapancdsathamma-Buddha’Stotra 
of Matrceta, 

vy. lU- 15 , 119 - 20 , 122-24 
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Do not sit at home, do not go to the forest, 

But recognize mind wherever you are. 

When one abides in complete and perfect enlightenment, 
Where is Samsara and where is Nirvana ? 

Hi Hi Hi Hi 


“This is myself and this is another.’’ 

Be free of this bond which encompasses you about. 
And your own self is thereby released. 




Saraha, Dohdlcosa^ 
m . 103, 105 

Journal of the Department of Letters, 
vol. xxviii, C. U. 


Brightened by fears, I built up a castle 

The voidness of absolute being, this was that castle, 

And of its destruction I now have no fear. 

Hi Hi Hi Hi 

Fearful of poverty, I sought for some wealth, 

The seven glorious and inexhaustible jewels, 
these were that wealth. 

And from poverty I now have no fear. 

Hi Hi Hi Hi 

So I, a Yogin, complete with all desirable wealth, 

Am happy wherever I stay. 

Mila Eepa and the Novices, 
Buddhist Texts Through the Ages 
by E. CoNZE, ff. 266-267 


All living creatures are subject to two kinds of pain-pain of the 
body and pain of the mind-and these two afSict them perpetually. 
There can be no country without these two kinds of affliction. Moreover 
every country has certain defects. In one it is too cold, in another 
too hot ; there is not enough to eat, or there is a lot of illness or many 
robbers ; or again some countries are misruled by their king. To these 
countries, with their various kinds o± evil, the practitioner’s heart 
should not be attached. 

Such is the true view which enables him to rid himself (during 
Dhyana practice) of attention to nationality. 

Tso-ch’an San-mei Ching, 
Takakusu xv, 274, 
Buddhist Texts Through the Ages 
by E. CONZE, 282 



The Perfect way is only difficult for 
those who pick and choose ; 

Do not like, do not dislike ; all will 
then be clear. 

Make a hairbreadth difference, and 

Heaven and Earth are set apart ; 

If you want the truth to stand clear 

before you, never be for or against. 

The struggle between 'for’ and 

'against’ is the mind’s worst disease ; 

While the deep meaning is misunderstood 
it is useless to meditate on Rest. 

Hs ❖ 

Do not chase after Entanglements 

as though they were real things, 

Do not try to drive pain away 

by pretending that it is not real ; 

Pain, if you seek serenity in Oneness, 
will vanish of its own accord. 


On Trust in the Heart, 
Takakusu xlviii, 376, 
Buddhist Texts Through the Ages 
by E. CoNZE, 295 


qroft^ft i 

The Buddha, most excellent in the three worlds, having aban- 
doned wealth, child, wife, and bodily existence for mankind, 
having fulfilled the thirty Paramis and attained the imparalleled 
constituents of Transcendental Knowledge, attaining pure intel- 
ligence, which bestows all virtues, he, having put an end to suffer- 
ing, has rescued virtuous people from misery. 


7 * 


Jiudlankara, ed. by 
James gray, 1894, 21 
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The ship, laden with the great Bodhi-tree, fared forth into the sea. 
A Yojana around the waves of the great ocean were stilled. 

Hi Hi Hi H« 

By many devatas many offerings were provided and the nagas 
practised their magic to win the great Bodhi-tree. 

Hi Hi Hi Hi 

And on that same day, the Great Bodhi-tree arrived here (in 
Ceylon) at Jambukola. 

. . . Then, uttering an exulting cry, moved by joyous agitation at 
the coming of the great Bodhi-tree, he, the splendid (king), descended 
even neck-deep into the water; and when together with sixteen 
persons (of noble families) he had taken the Great Bodhi-tree upon 
his head, had lifted it down upon the shore and caused it to be set 
in a beautiful pavilion, the king of Lanka worshipped it by (bestowing 
on it) the kingship of Lanka. When he had then entrusted his own 
government to the sixteen persons and he himself had taken the duties 
of a doorkeeper, the lord of men forthwith commanded solemn cere- 
monies of many kinds to be carried out for three days. 

On the tenth day he placed the great Bodhi-tree upon a beautiful 
car and he, the king of men, accompanying this, the king of trees, 
he who had knowledge of the (right) places caused it to be placed on 
the spot where the Eastern Monastery (afterwards) was. 




Mahavamsa, xix, 
vv. 17, 19, 23, 29-34, 
Bom. Uni. Ed., 1936 
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31 Amida, Konkaiko-myoji, Kyoto, Japan 
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ENDURING INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 




^ \\ 

3T^M^k1'*ri # ^ %r: I 

3ri%^T^sf^;g:^ ^ld<rd’ ^TRT^RT^ 1 1 

Who has perfectly understood the elements of existence 
(dharma) that are like the sky, through the knowledge (jnana) 
which is not different from its object (jheya) and is also like the 
sky, to him, to the greatest of men, I pay my homage. 

I salute him (who has) taught the philosophy of non-attach- 
ment which conduces to happiness of all beings and is beneficial 
and free from dispute and opposition. 

Gaudapada-Jcdrikd 

l-R ‘ 4 , 1-2 


^ mm ii 

^ ftFRT: 

^TPTRr: 1 ^ M 14 r^: 


Abstention from harming living beings ; abstention from taking 
the property of another ; truth in speech ; charity according to 
one’s means but at the right time ; observing silence when another 
person’s wife is being mentioned ; cessation of the stream of desire ; 
respect to elders ; compassion for all beings, — this code of conduct 
is common to and enjoined by all systems, — this is the path to bliss. 

Bhartrhari-iV Ui-sataJca 



^ ^ ^ 1 5fT 1 

5TT M ^STOTT #?t; ?Tr wqr % ^ I 
5TT ffr M ^ ^ tH^ % I 

^ Tr% TOT ^ I 

smr-^ ^ 5fft ^ srfqTRft i 

^ ^7^ sfff ^tl tt^-^FTFTT I 

^ THT ^T7^ ^ firfe| ^ ^41 < M I II 

I do not ring tlie temple bell : 

I do not set the idol on its throne : 

I do not worship the image with flowers. 

It is not the austerities that mortify the flesh which are pleasing 
to the Lord, 

When you leave off your clothes and kill your senses, you do not 
please the Lord : 

The man who is kind and who practises righteousness, who remains 
passive amidst the affairs of the world, who considers all creatures 
on earth as his own self, 

He attains the Immortal Being, the true God is ever with him. 
Kabir says : ‘‘He attains the true Name whose words are pure, 
and who is free from pride and conceit. ’’ 

Kablr-vdnl 


^ ^ ^ %f^3TT 

^ ^ ^ STRTT 

Many the dogmas, many the philosophies. 
Many the revelations of the scriptures ; 
Manifold such fetters of the mind. 

But the saints who seek the gates of salvation 
Seek truth — for truth is higher than all these. 
And higher still is truthful conduct. 


Guru Nanak 



TPR" ^1Wr^^Tf^cfT|5# c^rf^ 1 1 


Lord ! I desire neither riches, nor retinue, nor a beautiful 
damsel, nor the poetic muse. In birth after birth, let me have, 
0 Lord, only devotion to thee — devotion which seeks nothing. 

^ ^ &n Siksdstakam — Caitanya 


II ^ I ^ \\\\\ 

TTf Wir I iRii 

i ii^ii 

^ t J^TRit I ^ ^RTT 3 itPt ^ IMI 
5^ ^ feft I €t ^ iimi 

He who calls *my own’ any being which is oppressed and afEicted, 
him alone recognise as a saint ; only there will you realise God’s 
presence. The mind of a good man is like butter, soft without 
and within. He who takes to his heart those whom no one be- 
friends ; he who shows the same affection to his servants as he 
shows to his son ; Tuka says — ^what more need I say ? — he is the 
very image of God. 


5^rnJiT-^Vv3 


Tukarama — 347 



But I say that we are all calling on the same God. Jealousy 
and malice need not be. Some say that God is formless, and 
some that God has form. I say, let one man meditate on God 
with form if he believes in form, and let another meditate on the 
formless Deity if he does not believe in form. What I mean is 
that dogmatism is not good. It is not good to feel that my religion 
alone is true and other religions are false. 

The Gospel of §rl Eamakrsna, 
ed. by Swami Nikhilananda, 
p'p. 558-559 


I venture to suggest, in all humility, that if India reaches 
her destiny through truth and non-violence, she will have made 
no small contribution to the world peace for which all the nations 
of the earth are thirsting. 


Gandhiji, Young India, 
1931 
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NOTES 




I BACKGROUND 


JRdma, Bronze, South India, 10th century a.d., Government 
Museum, Madras 

Kama, tlie embodiment of human virtue, is re- 
garded by the Hindus as the seventh incarnation of 
Visnu. He belonged to the family of the Iksvakus of the 
Solar Dynasty. Gautama Buddha also speaks of his 
descent from Iksvaku (Okkaka) and describes his gotra 
as Aditya (Sun). 

1. Barm redeeming Ahalyd. Stone, Deogarh, c. 6th 
century a.d., National Museum, New Delhi 

This panel represents the story of Ahalyoddhdra or the 
redemption by Rdma of Ahalyd, who had sinned against 
her husband. Bdma^s brother, LaTcsrmna and his guru, 
Vihdmitra with a rosary in his hand are also in the panel. 

This is one of the classical instances in Bhagavata 
dharma of a sinner being admitted to^ grace. 

2. Sacrificial Stake. Stone, Isdpur, Mathurd, 2nd 
century a.d. 

In accordance with the requirements of the texts, 
this stake is octagonal except for the lower portion which 
is square. It bears an inscription recording that it was 
set up by one Dronala, the son of Budrila, a Brdhmana 
of the Bharadvdja gotra, on the occasion of the Bvddaia 
sacrifice performed by him during the reign of ShdM 
Vdsiska. 

Such stakes were employed to tie animals at Vedic 
sacrifices and were in use even before the time of Buddha. 

3. The Mahdbhdrata War : the battle between Yudhisthira 
and Jayadratha. Terracotta^ Ahicchatrd, 5th century 
A.D., National Museum, New Delhi 

The warriors, both mounted on a chariot, are engaged 
in an archery combat. Both are distinguished by their 
respective standards. Yudhisthira^ s standard bears a 
crescent while Jayadratha^ s has a boar. 

The Mahabharata War marked the end of the 
Dvapara epoch and ushered in the present epoch of 
Kali or strife. The epic story of the Mahdbhdrata depicts 
a society which was guided primarily by the principle 
of retribution and brings out the futility of violence. 
The Mahabharata War disorganised Hindu society and 


left the minds of men in ferment. This led to a quest 
for the abiding values of life which were explored 
by the Upanisads and simplified and established by 
Buddha. 

4. Sahkarsam, Stone, Mathurd, 2nd century b.g., 
State Museum, Lucknow 

Sahkarsana, the elder brother of Krsna Vdsudeva, 
is seen with the distinguishing symbols, a club (musala) 
in his right hand and a plough (hala) in the left. 

5. Nara-N dray ana. Stone, Deogarh, c. 6ih century 
A.D., National Museum, New Delhi 

This panel, which represents the penances of Kara 
and NarayaM in a hermitage, demonstrates the gradual 
dominance of the spiritual practices of asceticism and 
meditation over the cult of Vedic sacrifice. 

* 6. The Bhagavata Inscription mentioning the names of 
Sahkarsana and Vdsudeva. Stone, Ghosundi, 2nd 
century b.c. 

This inscription records the erection of an enclosing 
wall round the stone object of worship called Narayana- 
va^ika for the divinities Sankarsana and Vasudeva 
(by one Sarvatata, who was a devotee of Bhagavat). 
The Bhagavata cult, which Eanade describes as ‘‘ the 
fragrant flower of the Hindu religion was propounded 
by Krsna Vasudeva, the author of the Bhagavad 
Gita. It had grown into a popular religious movement 
by the 6th century B.c., as is evident from the Panini 
sutra, Vasudevarjunabhyam Vun (cf. the quotation 
on the point). Its subsequent popularity is testified to 
by Patanjah’s Mahdbhdsya, the Bhagavata inscriptions, 
and other literary and archaeological material. 

7. The Rsi instructing his Pupils. Stone, Bhdrhut, 
2nd century b.c., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The inscription engraved on the top reads : 
‘ Dighatapasi sise anusdsati i,e. ‘ the Dirghatapasvin, 
or the ascetic who had practised penance for long, instructs 
his pupils.* 

This panel is symbolic of the IJpanisadic way of 
teaching. 
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8, Ascetic in a Gave, Stone, BJidrJiut, 2nd century b.c., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The inscription on the top reads : ‘ Jaiila-sabhd \ 
i,e, ‘ the assembly of the ascetics with matted hair,^ 

This is symbolic of monastic meditation. 

9, Hermitage Scene, Stone, Mathura, 1st century b.c., 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura 

On the left are two monhs, the elder one feeding a 
crow and the younger resting. By his side are a fire-altar 
and water-pot. In the middle of the panel are a pair of deer 
frolicking on a rocky surface between the trees. Another 
ascetic is seen at the extreme right. 

The sylvan atmosphere that this relief conveys 
was typical of the dwellings of rsis. 

10, Hermitage Scene, Stone, Mathura, 1st century b.c.. 
Archaeological Mueseum, Mathura 

A typical anchorite with beard and matted hair is 
seen here in a leaf-thatched hut with four companions — 
a dove, a crow, a kneeling doe and a coiled snake. 

This is symbolic of the harmony that existed 
between great thinkers and Nature. 

11, A Teacher addressing an Assembly, Stone, Mathura, 
1st century b.c., Archaeological Museum, Mathura 

12, Vipaiyi Buddha, Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 
B.C., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

13, Visvabhu Buddha, Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 
B.C., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

14, Krakucchanda Buddha, Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 
B.C., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

15, Eanakamuni Buddha, Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd cenlury 
B.c., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

16, The Nigliva Pillar Inscription of Asoka recording 
the enlargement by him of the Stupa of Kanakamuni 
to double its size. Stone, 3rd century b.c. 

17, KdSyapa Buddha, Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 
B,c., Indian Museum, Calcutta 


These sculptures record a tradition according to 
which there was a succession of Buddhas. This is also 
confirmed by the above mentioned A^okan inscription. 
The Jaina tradition of Tirthahkaras is similar in many 
respects. 

The presence of Buddha is indicated only by 
symbols in the early art of India. Similarly, each of 
the past Buddhas mentioned above, is represented 
through his respective Bodhi tree as seen here. The 
Patali tree (Bignonia Suaveotens) stands for Vipasyi, the 
Sala (Shorea Eobusta) for Visvabhu, the Sirisa (Acacia 
Sirisa) for Krakucchanda, the Udumbara (Ficus Glome- 
rata) for Kanakamuni and the Nyagrodha (Ficus 
Indica) for Kafyapa. 

18, Pdrsva, Bronze, c. 1st century a.d.. Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay 

This image shows Pdrsva in the Kdyotsarga attitude 
with the serpent emblem beside him, 

Parsva, who fl.ourished in the 8th century b.c,, is 
regarded as the twenty-third Jaina Tirthankara. 

19, Pdrsva, Stone, Mathurd, 1st century a.d., State 
Museum, Lucknow 

Pdrsva is seated in meditation, protected by a snake 
with seven hoods {Ndga Dharanendra), 

With Parsva’s name are associated the four funda- 
mental principles constituting the basic code of conduct, 
namely, truth, non-violence, non-taking of other’s 
property and non-acquisitiveness (caturyama dharma, 
Satya, Ahimsa, Asteya and Aparigraha). These were 
later embodied in Buddhism. 

20, Mahdvira, Stone, 2nd century a.d., State Museum, 
Lucknow 

Mahavira, the last of the Tirthankaras of the 
Jainas, and a senior contemporary of Buddha, laid 
emphasis on ascetic life. 

21, Sdhyamuni Buddha, Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 
B.C., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Sdkyamuni is represented here through his Bodhi 
tree {Asvattha), 
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II BODHISATTVA’S LIFE 


2. Buddha’s Life in Epitome, Bronze, Kurhihar, Bihar, 
9th century a.d., Patna Museum, Patna 

The halo as seen here formed part of a Buddha image. 
It represents in miniature the following important scenes 
from Buddha’s life: 

Left : (2) The Birth of Buddha 

{2) The Subjugation of Ndlagiri as suggested 
by the attitude of Buddha’s right hand 
(3) Preaching 

Top : The Mahdparinirvdna 
Eight : (2) Preaching 

(2) Buddha with his right hand in Varadamudrd 
{attitude of offering blessing) 

(3) Buddha receiving honey {from a monkey at 
VaiSdU) as suggested by the attitude of his 
hands 

2. Buddha’s Life in Epitome. Limestone, Amardvati, 
Government Museum, Madras 

This depicts {from the bottom) the Great Departure, 
Mdra’s Attach and Bodhisattva’s Enlightenment, the First 
Sermon and the Mahdparinirvdna of Buddha, symbolized 
through a stupa. 

3. Buddha’s Life in Epitome. Stone, Sdrndth, 5th 
century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The scenes from Buddha’s life represented here are : 
the Birth of Buddha, the First Bath, {Ndga kings, Nanda 
and Updnanda are seen pouring water), Mdra’s Attack 
and Bodhisattva’s Enlightenment, the First Sermon and 
the MahAparinirvarm. The Buddha figures at the sides, 
shown in different mudras, seated and standing on lotuses, 
represent the Great Miracle of Srdvasti. 

4. Buddha’s Life in Epitome. Stone, Sdrndth, 5th 
century a.d., National Museum, New Delhi 

This sculpture depicts a large number of scenes from 
Buddha’s life. 

Bottom panel : (2) Maya’s Dream {the descent of a 
white elephant into the womb of 
Mdyd and the Birth of Buddha) 


{2) The infant Buddha being bathed 
by Ndga kings, Nanda and 
Updnanda 

Middle panel : (2) The Great Departure 

{2) Chandaka receiving the royal robes 
and ornaments from his Master 

{3) The Bodhisattva cutting off his hair 
{4) Sujdtd’s Offering 

{5) Bodhisattva in conversation with 
Ndga Edlika 

{6) Bodhisattva’s Meditation 

Upper panel : (2) Mdra’s Attack, Bodhisattva’ s En- 

lightenment and {2) Buddha’s First 
Sermon 

The topmost portion which probably represented the 
Buddha’s Parinirvdna has broken off. 

5. Buddha’s Life in Epitome. Stone, 9th century a.d., 
Ndlandd 

This depicts the scenes of Buddha’s Birth, Enlighten- 
ment and Preaching. 

6. Buddha’s Life in Epitome. Stone, Bengal, c. 10th 
century a.d.. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Left: (2) The Birth of Buddha 

(2) The Subjugation of Ndlagiri, repeated earlier 

(3) Preaching 

Top : The Mahdparinirvdm 
Right : (2) Preaching 

(2) Buddha in Varadamudrd 

(3) Buddha receiving honey {from a monkey at 
Vai&dli) as suggested by the attitude of his 
hands 

Middle: Bodhisattva’s Enlightenment 

7. Buddha’s Life in Epitome. Painting, Nepal, c. 18th 
century a.d., Hodgson Collection, Institut de France, 
Paris 
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The scenes represented here^ are the Encounters, the 
Great Departure, the Cutting of the Hair, Mara’s Attack 
and Bodhisattva’s Enlightenment, 

(This was the favourite method employed by 
Buddhist artists for compendiously presenting the 
salient incidents of Buddha’s life.) 

8, The Bodhisattva in the Tusita Heaven, Limestone, 
Ndgdrjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

The panel shows the Bodhisattva seated on a throne 
in the Tusita heaven, while the gods around him beseech 
him to appear on earth to preach the Dharma to mankind. 

9. The Bodhisattva in the Tusita Heaven, Stone, Boro- 
budur, 8th century a.d. 

The Bodhisattva is shown here in a pavilion seated 
on a throne with apsaras on either side. The musical 
instruments in the hands of the gods are indicative of the 
turya-dhvani amidst which he was requested to descend 
to earth for the salvation of mankind. 

Buddhist legends recount that, before his advent 
in this world, Gautama Buddha was a Bodhisattva or 
Buddha potentia in the Tusita heaven. It was at the 
request of the Tusita gods that he agreed to descend 
to earth to preach the Dharma for the salvation of 
mankind. He considered the time, continent, country 
and family in which he would choose to be born for the 
last time and decided that his mother should be queen 
Maya and his father Suddhodana, the chief of the 
Sakya clan of Kapilavastu in Jambudvipa. 

According to the story in the Niddna-kathd, it was 
the time of the festival of the full moon in the month of 
Asadha (Jxme-July). For seven days preceding the full 
moon, queen Maya watched the festival, avoiding aU 
intoxicants and spending her time in giving alms and 
listening to scriptures. On the seventh night she dreamt 
that four divine kinga carried her in her bed to the 
Himalayas. Their queens bathed her with the water 
of the lake Anotatta to free her from human stain, 
clothed her in heavenly raiments and anointed her 
with celestial perfumes. The Bodhisattva then appeared 
in the form of a white elephant and entered her right 
flank. 

10. Maya’s Dream : the four guardian kings of the 
quarters placing her in her couch on the Mcmosild 
plateau. Stone, Ananda Temple, Pagan, Burma, 
11th century a.d. 

11. Maya’s Dream : the queens of the four guardian 
kings of the quarters bathing her with the water of the 
lake Anotatta. Limestone, Amardvati, 2nd century 
A.D., Government Museum, Madras 

12. Maya’s Dream : the queens of the four guardian 
kings of the quarters adorning her with heavenly 
garments. Stone, Ananda Temple, Pagan, Burma, 
11th century a.d. 


13. Maya’s Dream : the queens of the four guardian 
kings of the quarters anointing her with celestial 
perfumes. Stone, Ananda Temple, Pagan, Burma, 
11th century a.d. 

14. Maya’s Dream : the descent of a white elephant 
(Bodhisattva) into her womb. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd 
century b.c., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

15. Maya’s Dream: the descent of a white elephant 
(Bodhisattva) into her womb. Stone, East Gate, 
Stupa I, Sdnci, 1st century b.c. 

16. Maya’s Dream : the scene of conception represented 
without the elephant. Limestone, Amardvati, 2nd 
century a.d., British Museum, London 

17. The Descent of the Bodhisattva in divine form. 
Stone, Borohudur, 8th century a.d. 

The Borobudur reliefs are based upon the Lalita- 
vistara, and the Bodhisattva is, therefore, shown here 
in divine form. 

18. King Suddhodana visiting Mdyd in the Asoka 
Grove. Limestone, Amardvati, 2nd century a.d., 
Government Museum, Madras 

On waking from her dream, Maya went to the 
A^oka Grove, and sent for king Suddhodana. The 
sculpture shows the king’s arrival on a horse. The queen 
is seen at her toilet in the courtyard of a building within 
the Afoka Grove. 

19. King Suddhodana visiting Mdyd in the Asoka 
Grove. Stone, Borobudur, hh century a.d. 

This relief presents a similar but fuller treatment 
of the p'evious theme, the notable difference being that the 
king is shown here as having used for his journey an 
elephant instead of a horse, as in the Amardvati medallion. 

20. Mdyd relating her Dream to the King and asking 
for its interpretation. Stone, Borobudur, 8th century 
a.d. 

The centre of ike panel shows the king and the queen, 
each seated on a throne. The queen’s hands are joined 
i/n adoration as she relates her dream to the king and asks 
for its interpretation : 

Like unto snow and silver, with six tusks, his 
limbs as firm as diamonds and full of beauty, a splendid 
noble elephant has entered my womb. Discover the 
meaning of this dream for me 

21. The Interpretation of the Dream. Limestone, 
Amardvati, 2nd century a.d., British Museum, 
London 

The panel shows the Brdhmanas (who were called to 
interpret the dream) seated close to King Suddhodana. 
Quern Mdyd is seat^ on a stool by the king’s side. 
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The Brahmanas interpreted the dream to them 
thus : ‘‘ A great son shall be born unto you. Two paths 
lie before the child to be. If he stays at home, he will be 
a universal monarch. If he leaves his home, he will be a 
Buddha. ” 

22. Maya proceeding to the Lumbini Garden. Stone, 
Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 

Towards the end of the 10th lunar month when the 
time of her confinement drew near. Queen Maya requested 
the king to allow her to go to her parents’ home at 
Devadaha ; the king agreeing, Maya set out on her 
journey in a palanquin accompanied by a number of 
women, including her sister Mahaprajapati Gautami. 
The present relief shows a detailed treatment of this 
theme. 

Queen Mahamaya on the way to her father’s house 
wished to stop at the Lumbini Grove which, according 
to the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, was 50 li (some ten 
miles) to the east of Kapilavastu. As the queen stood, 
with her right hand on a bough of sala tree, the throes 
of birth came upon her. The Bodhisattva appeared from 
the right side of his mother and was received at once 
by the gods of the quarters and later by men. He then 
came down from their hands and took seven steps, 
exclaiming triumphantly : I am the foremost of the 
world, I will reach the highest heaven. This is my last 
birth, I wiU cross the ocean of existence. ” 

The date of Buddha’s birth is not definitely known. 
According to a Shnhalese reckoning the event took 
place in 623 b.c. 

23. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps. Limestone, 
Ndgarjunakonda, 3rd century A.n. 

On the left of the panel stands Maya, holding the 
branch of a sala tree. A royal umbrella with two fly whishs 
indicates the preserve of the Bodhisattva while the water- 
pot at the bottom shows the bathing of the child. The right 
side of the panel denotes the four Maharajas holding a 
long piece of cloth with tiny foot marks indicating the 
seven steps of the Bodhisattva. 

24. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps. Schist, 
Oardhdra, SrdAth century a.j>. Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 

The Bodhisattva emerges from the right side of his 
mother as she stands holding the branch of a sola tree. 
Sakra receives him on a golden cloth. Behind Sakra is the 
god Brahma. The child is seen in the foreground taking 
seven steps. 

25. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps. "Schist, 
Oandhara, Srd-ith century a.d. Patnu Museum, 
Patna 

The treatment is similar to the preceding one. The 
musical instruments at the top of the panel indicate the 
rejoicing of the gods at the birth of the Bodhisattva. 


26. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps. Ndlandd, 
11th century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

As shown here, the birth is attended not only by 
Indra and Brahma, but also by Visnu. The seven steps 
are indicated by the lotuses on which the Bodhisattva 
stands. 

COLOUR PLATES 

I. The Birth of Buddha. Wall-painting, Cave II, 
Ajanta, 5th century a.d. 

II. The Birth of Buddha and the First Bath attended 
by Brahma, Indra and Siva. Painting on a wooden 
cover of a manuscript of the Astasdhasrikd 
PrajMpdramitd, 11th century a.d., Professor S. K. 
Saraswatis Collection, Calcutta 

III. Mdra^s Attack and Temptation. Wall-painting, 
Cave I, Ajanta, 7th century a.d. 

27. The Birth of Buddha and the Seven Steps. Tibetan 
banner, c. 18th century a.d. Mus5e Quimet, Paris. 

The atmosphere of the Sola Grove is vividly repre- 
sented here. The seven lotuses symbolize the steps taken by 
Buddha immediately after his birth. 

28. The Bath and the Return from Lumbini. Schist, 
Gandhara, 3rd-4th century a.d., Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 

The right side of the panel shows the Bodhisattva 
being bathed by Indra and Brahma. The return of Mdyd 
from Lumbini in a bullock cart with the child is shown 
in the middle. The extreme left shows the city musicians 
welcoming the mother and child to Kapilavastu. 

As stated in the Ndlaka Suita of the Sutta-nipdta, 
Asita was a sage dwelling in the Himalayas. When he 
found that there was rejoicing ia the heaven of the 
thirty-three gods, he asked what the occasion was. 
Upon being told that the Bodhisattva had been born 
in the Lumbini Garden for the salvation of the world, 
he hastened to Kapilavastu and asked Suddhodana 
to show him the child. When it was presented to him, 
he predicted that the child would be a perfectly accom- 
plished Buddha. At the same time, he wept at the 
thought that he himself would not live long enough to 
hear his doctrine and advised his nephew, Naradatta, 
to become a disciple of Buddha. He paid homage to the 
child, before departing. 

29. The Visit of Asita. Limestone, Amardvati, 2nd 
century a.d., British Museum, London 

The present sculpture shows Asita holding the inf amt 
Buddha [represented by a piece of cloth with footmarks) 
in the pal^ of Buddhodana. His nephew, Naradatta, 
is also present in the scene. 

Asita’s visit was a popular theme with artists both 
in India and abroad. 
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30. The Yisit of Asiia. Limestone, Ndgarjunahonda, 
3ri century a.b. 

The treaimnt is smilar to the f receding one. 

31. The Yisit of Asita. Stone, Amnda Temple, Pagan, 
Burma, 11th century a.d. 

According to legend King Suddiodana lield the 
child before Asita so that he might salute the sage. 
Asita, realizing that the child was the future Buddha 
placed the child’s feet on his head. The present relief 
is a vivid representation of this episode. 

Five days after the birth, the Bodhisattva is stated 
to have been given the name of Siddhartha. One hundred 
and eight Brahmanas were invited to the naming cere- 
mony. While all others examining the sign on the body 
of the child said that he would be either a universal 
monarch or a Buddha, Kaundinya prophesied only 
Buddhahood for him. 

32. Casthig the Horoscope. lAnnestone, Nagarjunahorda, 
3rd century a.j>. 

The left side of the panel shows King Suddhodana and 
Queen Mdyd, while on the right are the fortune-tellers. 
One of the sages [at the botto^n) is engaged in writing down 
the predictions. The person carrying a water-jug seems to 
be Indra. 

33. The Ploughing Festival and the First Meditation. 
Schist, Oandhdra, 3rd-ith century a.d., Peshmar 
Museum, Peshawar 

Siddhartha is seeded in meditation under the Jambu 
tree. The extreme right of the pedestal represents the plough- 
ing ceremony while on the left there is a human figure, 
probably King iSuddhodana, with hards in a reverential 
attitude. 

Gandhara art seems to have followed the tradition 
according to which Siddhartha was not a baby at the 
time of the first meditation. The present sculpture 
represents him as a yoimg man. This accords best with 
the account given by Buddha himself. 

34. The Ploughing Festival and the First Meditation. 
Stone, Anan^ Temple, Pagan, Burma, 11th 
century A.r). 

The present sculpture shmvs Siddhartha as lying on his 
bed under the J ambu tree, with eight nurses attending on him. 

35. The Ploughing Festived and the First Meditation. 

Stone, Manda Temple, Pagan, Burma, 11th 

century a.d. 

Siddhartha is shown here in meditation under the 
Jambu tree, while his father. King &uddhodana, and his 
foster-mother, Mahdprajdpatl Tmeel in adoration. 

36. The Bodhisattva going to school. Schist, Oandhdra, 
c. emtury a.d., Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 


The Bodhisattva is on his way to school in a ram 
cart, while his companions follow on foot with inkpot and 
other writing materials. 

37. The Bodhisattva at school. Schist, Oandhdra, 2nd-4th 
century A.D., Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

The sculpture shows the Bodhisattva with a writing 
board on his knees, while the guru and other children are 
grouped around him. 

38. The Bodhisattva at school. Stone, Borobudur, 8th 
century a.d. 

The Bodhisattva is seen here seated like a prince with 
his knees in the sling. 

39. The Archery Contest. Stone, Borobudur, 8th century 

A.D. 

The relief shows the Bodhisattva holding a strong how 
with the arrow released. Other competitors including 
Devadatta and Ananda are also shown. To the left are the 
seven Tala trees which were used as targets. 

In order to attract the mind of the Bodhisattva to 
worldly life, King Suddhodana got him married to a 
girl called Gopa or Yasodhara. At this time he was 
sixteen years of age. The Lalitavistara teUs us that when 
Suddhodana wanted to perform the marriage of his son, 
five hundred Sakyas offered their daughters. The choice 
of Siddhartha, however, feU ou Gopa, the daughter of 
Dandapani (or Suprabuddha) who refused to comply 
until Siddhartha proved his skill in archery and other 
arts. Although the Bodhisattva was not interested in 
such feats, he accepted the challenge. The competitors 
were all defeated in the contest, as the arrow of the 
Bodhisattva not only travelled farther than theirs but 
crossed the seven talas, pierced the ground and vanished 
completely. 

40. The Bodhisattva’s Marriage. Schist, Gandhara, 
2nd-4ih century a.d., Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

The Bodhisattva and his consort are standing before 
the fire over which they join their hands. Near the fire is 
a water-pot. The figure close to the Bodhisattva perhaps 
represents King ^uMhodana. 

41. The Bodkisattva^s Marriage. Stone, Borobudur, 
8th century a.d. 

The bride is seated in the centre with her companions. 
The figure on the right side of the relief is the Bodhisattva. 
On the left is a figure, presumably a Brdhrmna, in the act 
of sprinkling holy water. 

42. Three palaces for the Bodhisattva. Stone, Borobodur, 
8th century a.d. 

The palaces hive been shown in a row. The middle 
one is closed, and is probably the winter palace. Of the 
other two one is for the summer and one for the rainy 
season. On the right side of the panel is the Bodhisattva 
seated with women. 
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King Suddhodana did his utmost to turn the Bodhi- 
sattva’s thoughts away from renunciation, and had 
three palaces and pleasure gardens built for him. 

43, The Bodhisattva in the Pleasure Garden, Limestone, 
Nagdrjunahonda, 3rd century a.d. 

The relief shows the Bodhisattva seated in his pleasure 
garden among a group of women who are trying to entertain 
him. 

According to texts such as the Mahdvastu, the 
Majjhima-nikdya, etc., Buddha, telling his monks of 
the life he had led, said : '‘I was delicate, 0 monks, 

extremely delicate, excessively delicate I used no 

sandal-wood that was not of Banaras. My dress was of 

Banaras cloth, my tunic, my under-robe and cloak 

I had three palaces, one for the cold season, one for the 
hot, and one for the season of rains.” 

44, The Encounters, Stone, Ajanta, c. 7th century a.d. 
The first three encounters are depicted here. 

These are the three traditional encoimters describ- 
ing how Bodhisattva for the first time in his life realized 
the impact of old age, disease and death which he saw 
in succession as he went out in a chariot. It is note- 
worthy that birth, old age, disease and death were 
later accepted by him as part of noble truth of pain 
or suffering. 

45, The Bodhisattva sees an Old Man, Stone, Borohudur, 
8th century a.d. 

The old man is shown on the left side of the panel as 
a beggar leaning on his staff and led by a child. The Bodhi- 
sattva is seated in his carriage while an escort of soldiers, 
armed with swords and shields, is marclmxg in front. On 
the extreme right of the panel are a group of gods responsible 
for the apparition. 

46, The Bodhisattva sees a Sick Man, Stone, Borobudur, 
8th century a.d. 

The arrangement of the scene is similar to the preceding 

one. 

47, The Bodhisattva sees a Dead Body. Stone, Boro- 
budur, 8th century a.d. 

The dead rmn is laid out on a bier covered with a 
linen sheet and surrounded by his relations in 'mourning. 

48, The Bodhisattva sees a Sannydst, Stone, Borohudur, 
8th century a.d. 

The monk is shown on the left side of the relief with 
his right hand on his chest. 

49, The Sleepmg Women. Limestone, Amardvatl, 2nd 
century a.d., British Museum, London 

The Bodhisattva {with a halo round his head) is 
looking with disgust at the sleeping women. 

At about the time of these encounters a son was 
born to Yasodhara who was named Bahula whom 


Bodhisattva jocularly compares to Eahu causing an 
eclipse. To beguile Bodhisattva’s mind Suddhodana 
arranged music and dance, but Bodhisattva experienced 
a feeling of revulsion when he saw the dancers and 
musicians sprawling in their sleep in indecorous postures. 
He made up his mind to leave home that night which is 
supposed to be the seventh night after Eahula’s birth. 

50. The Great Departure. Stone, front, middle architrave. 
East Gate, Stupa I, Sdnchl 

The Bodhisattvds horse leaves the city gates and 
proceeds on its journey as desired by its master. On the 
extreme right, it stops to take leave of the Bodhisattva who 
has be&n represented symbolically according to the early 
art traditions, through a pair of footprints. The fourfold 
repetition of the horse symbolizes the earlier incidents of 
four well-known encounters. 

When the time for renunciation came, the Bodhi- 
sattva asked his groom, Chandaka, to get his noble, 
swift-footed horse Kanthaka ready for departure, and 
went to the chamber where Yasodhara was sleeping with 
her child, unconscious of her approaching fate. Although 
he wanted to take the child in his arms, he held himself 
back since the awakening of Yasodhara would have 
been an obstacle to his departure. He reflected, Dis- 
tressing is the life at home, a state of impurity ; freedom 
lies in leaving home.” As Chandaka came with the 
horse, he rode out of the palace. We are told that four 
attendant devas muffled the sound of the horse’s hooves, 
while the city god made the heavy barred gates roll 
back noiselessly. Thus the Bodhisattva left the city to 
escape from the illusory pleasures of life. The Bodhi- 
sattva was twenty-nine years of age at this time. 

51. The Great Departure. Limestone, Amardvati, 2nd 
century a.d., British Museum, London 

The Bodhisattva is on his way, attended by devas 
some of whom are carrying an umbrella and other royal 
emblems while others muffle the sound of the horse^s hooves, 

52. The Great Departure. Limestone, Ndgdrjunakonda, 
3rd century a.d. 

The arrangement of the scene is similar to the one 
shown above. 

53. The Great Departure. Schist, Gandhdra, 3rd-4th 
century a.d,, Indian Museum, Calcutta 

As the Bodhisattva proceeds on his journey, an um- 
brella is held over him and two Yaksas lift the hooves of 
the horse. An important point to note here is the presence 
of Mara, the Evil One, who tries to deter him from his 
purpose. Vajrapdni and the city goddess of 'Kapilavastu 
are also present in the scene. 

Accompanied by Chandaka, the Bodhisattva passed 
through the land of the Sakyas, Koliyas and Mallas and 
reached Anupiya at daybreak. Dismounting from the 
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horse he gave his jewels to Chandaka and cut off his 
locks of hair. 

54. The Bodhisattva giving away jewels to Chandaka 
and changing garments. Limestone, Ndgdrjuna- 
honda, 3rd century a.d. 

Chandaka is receiving jewels and ornaments from 
the Bodhisattva. Behind him stands the hunter for whose 
russet dress the Bodhisattva exchanges his rich garments. 
The right hand corner of the panel depicts Chandaka* s 
return to Eapilavastu with the horse. 

55. The Cutting of the Hair. Stone, Borobudur, 8th 
century a.d. 

The Bodhisattva is shown in the middle of the panel 
cutting off his hair with a sword. Behind him are Chandaka 
with his master* $ head dress, and the horse, without saddle 
or bridle. The two kneeling figures and the three standing 
figures in front of the Bodhisattva represent devas one of 
whom is holding a tray of flowers. At the top are two 
heavenly beings, one of whom holds a tray with the ^coiled 
up mass of hair*. This symbolizes the carrying of the locks 
by the gods to the Trayastrimsa heaven. 

56. The Cutting of the Hair. Temple banner, Tibet, 
{now in the Musee Ouimet, Paris), c. 17th century 

A.D. 

The treatment is almost similar to the correspond- 
ing scene in mediaeval Burmese sculpture and terra- 
cotta, The only difference is that here a kartri is used 
instead of a sword to cut off the hair. The lotus seat of 
the Bodhisattva is common to both the places. The 
theme occurs in Sarnath sculpture, but does not seem 
to have been generally popular with the artists in India. 

57. The Worship of the Locks of Hair in the Assembly 
Hall of the Gods. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century b.c., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The panel shows the Vaijayanta palace of Lndra on 
the right side and the Assembly Hall of the gods with the 
Bodhisattva* s hair on the left. The four nymphs dancing 
to the accompaniment of music evidently suggest that 
Cuddmahc, the festival of the lock of hair of the Lord is 
being celebrated. 

58. The Bodhisattva receiving the monk*s dress. Stone, 
Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 

The Bodhisattva is seen receiving russet garments 
from a god. Between them is an incense stand. The left 
side of the panel shows a group of gods hearing gifts of 
honour. 

59. The F areweU of Kanthaka. Schist, Gandhdra, 
2nd~4th century a.d,, Central Museum, Lahore 

This relief portrays the touching farewell scene, 
when the Bodhisattva took leave of his horse, Elanthaka 
and his charioteer, Chandaka, through whom he sent 
a message to his parents that all was well with him. 


While Chandaka, heavy of heart, was about to 
return with the Bodhisattva’s ornaments and umbrella, 
Kanthaka, a mute witness to the drama, licked the 
feet of the Master with grief in his eyes. 

Journeying from place to place he came to Eaja- 
grha, the capital of king Bimbisara and the abode of 
several Brahmanical philosophers and thinkers of the 
time. As he set out on his begging round, the majesty 
of his person attracted the notice of the people. When 
the news reached the ears of King Bimbisara, he called 
on the Bodhisattva at the Pandava hill and tried to 
dissuade him from the life of rigour which he thought 
was unsuitable for a prince of that tender age. He 
offered the Bodhisattva his entire kingdom but the 
Bodhisattva said that he had renounced all desire for 
earthly possessions. 

60. King Bimbisara visiting the Bodhisattva. Stone, 
Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 

The Bodhisattva is seated in a niche and is in deep 
converse with the king who sits on a rock with one of his 
followers. The left side of the panel shews a rocky land- 
scape with trees and a variety of animals suggesting that 
the meeting place is the Pandava hill where the Bodhi- 
sattva lived during his stay in Rdjagrha. 

From Eajagrha the Bodhisattva went in search of 
spiritual teachers and took instructions from Alara 
Kalama and later from Eudraka-Eamaputra, two 
renowned philosophers of the time. In a very short 
time he mastered whatever they had to teach which 
was mainly different stages of meditation. But this 
did not satisfy him and he left them to find a path of 
deliverance through his own exertions. 

61. The Bodhisattva with Aldra Kalama. Stone, Ananda 
Temple, Pagan, Burma, 11th century a.d. 

On the right side is shown the ascetic figure of Aldra 
with a sunken stomach. Opposite him is the Bodhisattva 
in Yitarkamudrd {the attitude of enquiry). The higher 
seat of the Bodhisattva suggests that the disciple possessed 
greater wisdom and insight than the teacher himself. 

62. The Austerities of the Bodhisattva. Schist, Gandhdra^ 
2nd-3rd century a.d., Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

63. The Austerities of the Bodhisattva, Schist, Gan- 
dhdra, 2nd-3rd century a.d., Central Museum, 
Lahore 

The sculptures give a vivid idea of the severity of the 
Bodhisattva* s austerities and their effect upon him. 

Resolved to undertake the Great Effort (Maha- 
padhanam), he came to Uruvela near Gaya. There he 
selected a delightful spot near the river Keranjara for 
his meditation. He practised rigid austerities and was 
reduced to a skeleton. Yet real knowledge eluded him. 
He then realized that the practice of austerities was not 
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the way to achieve enlightenment. He, therefore, began 
to partake of food again for the sustenance of his body. 

The first oflfering of food was made by Sujata, 
daughter of a rich householder. 

64. Sujdtd's Offering. Stone, Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 
Sujdtd offers rice spudding in a golden vessel to the 

Bodhisattva who, seated mi a throne, reaches out his right 
hand to receive the offer. Behind Sujdtd are a number of 
kneeling women, some of whom bear offerings of food. 

65. The Bodhisattva^ s Bath in the River Neranjard. 
Limestone, Amardvati, 1st century b.c., Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston 

The sculpture is broken. The portion extant shows 
several women returning home with pitchers full of water 
and Ndgas worshipping the footprints on the sandy hank 
of the river which is apparently Neranjard. The footprints 
symbolize the presence of the Bodhisattva. 

66. The Bodhisattva^ s Bath in the River Neranjard. 
Stone, Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 

On the hank of the river Neranjard is seen the bowl of 
food offered to the Bodhisattva who appears on a flat lotus 
cushion in the middle of the river. Some gods kneel in the 
water purified by his touch * scooping it up with small 
howls \ 

The Bodhisattva spent midday in a grove of sala 
trees on the banks of the Neranjara. When dusk fell 
he began to walk towards the Bodhi tree. On the way 
he met a grass cutter called Svastika who presented him 
with a bundle of soft grass. Spreading the grass at the 
foot of the Bodhi tree, he sat in meditation and resolved 
thus : “ Skin, sinew, and bone may dry up as it will, 
my flesh and blood may dry in my body, but without 
attaining complete enlightenment, shall I not leave this 
seat.” 

67. The Bodhisattva receiving a sheaf of grass from 
Svastika. Stone, Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 

The Bodhisattva [who stands on a lotus cushion on 
the road) is seen receiving the present. 

68. The Bodhisattva approaching the Bodhi tree. Schist, 
Gandhara, 2nd-4th century a.d., Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 

The relief shows the Bodhisattva touching with his 
hand the seat under the Bodhi tree. The bust below the 
seat is that of the earth goddess. 

69. The Bodhisattva in Vajrdsana, Stone, Bihar, c. 10th 
cenlury a.d., British Museum, London 

The Bodhisattva is seated on a lotus pedestal with his 
right hand in Bhumisparsamudrd, The thunderbolts 
(vajra) on the pedestal and the back slab are suggestive 
of the Bodhisattva^ s determination that he would not leave 
his seat until he attained enlightenment. The ornaments 


and crown are meant to signify through popular media 
the spiritual monarchy to which the Bodhisattva would be 
called shortly after this stage. 

As the Bodhisattva sat, having vowed that he would 
attain enlightenment, Mara, the enemy of liberation, 
appeared with a great army and tried to upset him in 
various ways. Mara caused a violent wind to blow and 
bring with it a shower of rocks, weapons, glowing ashes 
and charcoal. However, this left the Bodhisattva un- 
harmed. Then Mara and his hosts flung various missiles 
or weapons at the Bodhisattva but these, to their 
amazement, turned into flowers. When all efforts proved 
vain, Mara asked the Bodhisattva to prove his claim to 
enlightenment. Thereupon the Bodhisattva touched 
the earth with his right hand and, as the Lalitavistara 
tells us, the goddess Sthavara appeared and spoke in 
a voice of thunder of his bounty in his penultimate 
birth as Vessantara. Surprised and threatened by this, 
Mara and his army fled. Mara then had recourse to 
another subterfuge. He brought his three daughters 
called Tanha, Eati and Eaga and instructed them to use 
all their arts of seduction on the Bodhisattva. When 
their efforts, too, failed, they sang, wishing him success 
in his mission ; '' That which your heart desires, may you 
attain, and finding for yourself deliverance, deliver all”. 
The entire Mara episode is meant to demonstrate Bodhi- 
sattva’s conquest of fear and desires. 

70. Marais Attack and Temptation. Stone, North Gate, 
Stupa I, SdncM, 1st century b.c. 

Mara is seen seated in the middle of the panel as a 
god of the sixth heaven with an umbrella over his head. 
The Bodhi tree at the left represents the would-be Buddha 
symbolically. Sujdtd appears with an offering of food for 
him. The figure opposite also represents Mara with one 
of his sons and daughters. On the extreme right are the 
grimacing figures of his army. The panel portrays the 
contest iMween Mara, the lord of the world of desire and 
the Bodhisattva, the annihilator of lusts and desires. 

71. Marais Attach and Temptation. Limestone, Ndgdr- 
junakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

On the left side of the panel is shown Mara seated on 
an elephant, while two of his daughters stand close to the 
Bodhisattva^ s throne. The other fyures represent Mara's 
demon hosts, and the right side of the panel depicts the 
retreat of his army. 

72. Marais Army. Schist, Gandhara, 3rd-4th century 
A.D., Central Museum, Lahore 

This relief represents the evil looking demon assailants 
of Mara the description of which is found in Asveghosa^s 
Buddhacarita Book XIII, verses 17 ff. 

73. Marais Attack and Temptation. Ajanta, Cave XXVI, 
c. 7th century a.d. 
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The arrangement of the scene is similar to that of the 
preceding one. 

74. The Temptation, Stone, Borobudur, 8th century a.d. 

The previous examples with the exception of the 
Gandhdra one, portray the attach of Marais army and 
seductive attempts of his daughters. The present relief 
depicts only the latter. The Bodhisattva is seated with his 
right hand in Bhumisparsamudrd, while Marais daughters 
display their feminine charms. The dejected Mara, with 
so-me of his daughters, is seen to the left. 

The Bodhisattva put to flight the army of Mara 
before the sun had set, and then sank into deeper and 
profound contemplation. “ He acquired in the first 
watch of the night the knowledge of previous existences, 
in the middle hour of the night the divine vision and the 


last part of the night the knowledge of the causative 
process. Thus he attained omniscience.’’ 

75. The Enlightenment. Stone, West Gate, Stupa I, 
SdncM, 1st ceMury b.c. 

The dual character of the present relief is worth noting. 
On one side is represented the flight of the vanquished army 
of Mara, while on the other, the gods are seen lauding the 
victory of the Bodhisattva, represented here through the 
Bodhi tree. 

76. The Enlightenment. Stone, East Gate, Stupa I, 
SdncM, 1st century b.c. 

The enlightenment is represented here in the usual 
manner through the Bodhi tree {according to early Indian 
art traditions). 
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Ill BUDDHA’S MESSAGE 


On attaining enlightenment Buddha remained for 
seven weeks at Bodh Gaya, immersed in the bliss of 
Nirvana, and pondering over the fundamental truths 
he had realized. 

1. Buddha protected by Ndgardja Mucalinda, Lime- 
stone, Ndgdrjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

2. Buddha 'protected by Ndgardja Mucalinda. Bronze, 
Siam, National Museum, Bangkok 

When it rained heavily in the 6th week of his stay 
(at Bodh Gaya) Naga Mucalinda protected him with his 
hood. 

5. The Offeri'ng of Food by Tapussa and Bhallika. 
Limestone, Ndgdrjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

The Blessed One is seated under the Rdjdyatana tree. 
The kneeli'ng figure to the left of B'uddha is probably one 
of the t'wo merchants mentioned above. The figures to his 
right are presumably the goddesses 'who are offering him 
food on behalf of the merchants. Two bulls a'nd a wheel 
suggest the nature of the vehicle used by the merchants. 

After Buddha had attained supreme knowledge, 
he was in doubt whether he should preach the Dharma 
to the people of the world given to material attachment. 
While he was thus hesitating, Brahma and the other 
gods came and begged him to preach the Dharma which 
would show manl^d the way to salvation. The Blessed 
One then began to wonder to whom he should first 
reveal the Dharma. Since his own teachers, Alara 
Kalama and Eudraka-Eamaputra, who could have 
understood the Dharma, were already dead, he set out 
for Banaras to preach to his five mendicant companions 
who had settled in Banaras after leaving him at Uruvela 
(because he accepted food from Sujata). 

4. The Offering of Four Bowls by the Lokapdlas. Schist, 
Gandhdra, 2nd-4th century a.d., Central Museum, 
Lahore 

5. The Gods exhorting Buddha to preach the Law. Lime- 
stone, Ndgdrju'nakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

Buddha seated in Abhayamudrd, is seen surrounded 
by the gods who beseech him with folded hands to preachy 


6. The Gods exhorting Buddha to preach the Law. Schist, 
Gandhdra, 3rd-4th century a.d., Indian Museum, 
Calcutta 

The treatment is almost the same as in the preceding 
one. Some of the gods here are seen carrying floral tributes, 

7. Buddha's Journey to Banaras, Stone, Borobudur, 
8th century a.d. 

This represents the Buddha's meeting with an Ajlviha 
'inonk to whom he declared that he was going to Ba'naras 
for setting in motion the wheel of his perfect Dharma. 
Buddha is seen here with his right hand raised. The 
Ajlvika with his companions is seen to the left. 

Journeying from place to place, Buddha came to the 
deer park at Sarnath where his five former companions 
were then staying. They had forsaken him because he 
accepted food from Sujata, thinking that he had given 
up asceticism and taken to a life of ease. Thus, when they 
saw Buddha coming towards them, they were deter min ed 
not to show him any respect. But as he drew near, they 
were overpowered by the radiance on his countenance 
and involuntarily rose to offer him a seat. 

8. The Reception at Sdrndih. Schist, Gandhdra, 2nd-4th 
century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This relief shows Buddha and the five nfwnks, one 
of whom is inviting him to take the seat. Vajrapd'ni, a 
number of gods, and some wealthy persons are also seen 
in the panel. 

Buddha gave his first sermon to these five mendi- 
cants and thus set in motion the wheel of the Dharma 
(Dharmacakra-pravartana). “ These two extremes, 
mendicant brothers, are not to be approached by him 
who has withdrawn [from the world]. Which two ? On 
the one hand that which is linked and connected with 
lust through sensuous pleasures (Kamesu), and is low 
(hino), ignorant, vulgar, ignoble, (anariyo) and profitless 
(an-attha-samhito) ; and on the other hand that which 
is connected with self-mortification, and is painful 
(dukkho), ignoble and profitless. 

Now this, 0 monks, is the noble truth of pain : 
birth is painful, old age is painful, sickness is painful, 
death is painful. Contact with unpleasant things is 
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painful, separation from pleasant tilings is painful and 
not getting what one wishes is also painful, in short, 
the five khandhas of grasping are painful. 

Now this, 0 monks, is the noble truth of the cause 
of pain : that craving, which leads to rebirth, combined 
with pleasure and lust, finding pleasure here and there, 
namely the craving for passion, the craving for existence, 
the craving for non-existence. 

Now this, 0 monks, is the noble truth of the cessa- 
tion of pain : the cessation without a remainder of that 
craving, abandonment, forsaking, release, non-attach- 
ment. 

Now this, 0 monks, is the noble truth of the way 
that leads to the cessation of pain : this is the noble 
Eightfold Path, namely, right views, right intention, 
right speech, right action, right hvelihood, right effort, 
right min dfulness, right concentration {Dhammacalc- 
Icappavattana-kathdj Mahmagga), 

9, The First Sermon, Stone, middle architrave, West 
Gate, Stupa 1, Sdnchi, 1st century b.c. 

The dharmucahra {or the Wheel of the Law) is placed 
on the throne. 

The scene of the sermon is the deer park at Sarnath. 

10, The First Sermon, Stone, Sarnath, 5th century a.d., 
Archaeological Museum, Sarnath 

This image represents Buddha delivering the First 
Sermon at the deer park at Sarnath, On the pedestal is 
carved the welLknown dharmacakra symbol, 

11, The Four Noble Truths , , , Stone, Sarnath, 3rd 
century a.d., Archaeological Museum, Sarnath 

This is an inscription in Pali, engraved on an um- 
brella, now in a fragmentary condition. It is written in the 
late Kusdn script, and states the Four Noble Truths 
about suffering, origin of suffering^ the cessation of suffer- 
ing, and the way leading to the cessation of suffering. The 
inscription reads : — 

Cottar ^ imdni bhikkhave ar[i] ya-saccdni 

Katamdni {ca)ttdri dukhha[m] di (bhi)-khhave ard 
(i) ya-saccam 

Dukkha-samudaylojariya-saccam dukkhamirodho 
ariya-saccam 

dukkha-nirodha-gdminiica] patipadd ari[ya'}-saccam. 

The* conversion of the five monks was followed by 
that of Ya&s. The son of a wealthy merchant, Yasas 
was a delicately nurtured youth who lived in luxury. 
He left home in search of mental peace and met the 
Blessed One who gave him a graduated discourse on 
charity and good conduct, leading to the most exalted 
doctrine. Following Ya^s’s example, a large number 
of his clansmen and companions sought refuge in him. 


12, Buddha preaching {to Yasas'i), Wall-painting, Cave 
X, Ajanta, 5th century a.d. 

Buddha is expounding the Dharma to a young 
man of noble bearing, who has been identified by some 
scholars as Yasas, 

With the conversion of Yasas and his friends, the 
number of Buddha’s disciples grew to sixty. He asked 
them to go in different directions to preach the Dharma 
for the good and welfare of the many (bahujana-sukhaya 
bahujana-hitaya), and out of compassion for the people 
(lok-anukampaya), and he himself came to Uruvela. 

13, The Miracle of Uruveld, Schist, Gandhdra, 2nd-4th 
century a.d.. Central Museum, Lahore 

Buddha came to Uruvela, with the intention 
of converting the fire-worshipping Kasyapa brothers, 
who dwelt in a hermitage on the bank of the river 
Neranjara. He approached the eldest of the Kasya- 
pas and begged to be allowed to stay in the fire temple 
in which there lived a venomous serpent. As soon as he 
entered the temple, his body began to emit light. The 
serpent was so overcome at this that it crept into his 
alms bowl. The Brahmanas seeing the extraordinary 
light coming from the temple thought that the temple 
was on fire and brought pitchers full of water to put 
it out. 

This episode is the subject of the present sculpture. 

14, The Conversion oftheKdsyapas, Stone, East gateway, 
Stupa I, Sdnchi, 1st century b.o. 

Buddha had to perform a series of other miracles 
before he could fully convince the Kafyapas of his 
superiority and convert them. Once a heavy rain fell 
out of season and there was a flood in all the land. The 
Kasyapas thought that Buddha had been carried away 
by the water and hastened in a boat to rescue him. 

This panel shows the elder Kdsyapa and one of his 
disciples, hastening in a boat over the river Neranjard in 
flood, presumably to the rescue of the Master, In the lower 
part of the picture, Buddha {represented by his promenade) 
is shown walking on the surface of the waters. In the fore- 
ground, the figures of Kdsyapa and his disciple are twice 
repeated, on dry ground, and doing homage to the Master 
{represented by the throne at the right hand bottom corrwr 
of the panel), 

15, The Conversion of the Kasyapas, Limestone, Arm- 
rdvatl, 2nd century b.c.. Government Museum, 
Madras 

This sculpture depicts the Kdsyapas terrified at the 
heavy downpour. They look heavenwards for succour, with 
their hands joined in adoration. 

After the conversion of the Kasyapas, Buddha came 
with his disciples to Gayasisa, where he delivered the 
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(famous) sermon on fire, explaining that the fire of 
desire, and fire of delusion consumes everyijhing. 

From Gaya the Master came to Eajagrha, ac- 
companied by the elder Kafyapa and other ^sciples. 
When the news reached Bimbisara, he paid a visit to 
the Blessed One, with a large number of Brahmanas and 
householders, and made a gift of his pleasure garden, 
Venuvana, for the use of the Master and the Buddhist 
Sangha. 

At this time there lived at Eajagrha two noble 
Brahmanas of keen intellect and enquiring mind, 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. On hearing of the 
Buddha’s immortal teachings, they left their instructor, 
Sanjaya, and took refuge in him. Maudgalyayana at- 
tained arhatship within seven days and Sariputra 
within fortnight. They became Buddha’s chief disciples. 

16. Tlie Venuvana. Stone, North Gate, East pillar. 

Stupa I, Sdnchi, 1st century b.c. 

The identity of the spot is suggested by the bamboo 
plants shown on either side of the relief. 

17. Buddha with Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. Tibetan 

banmr, {after pis. 24^28, Tibetan painted scrolls by 

Tucci) 

Buddha is seated with his right hand in Bhumis- 
parsamudrd and the left holding a bowl. The two disciples 
are standing on either side of him. 

WTien King Suddhodana learned that his son had 
attained perfect enlightenment after six years of austeri- 
ties and was in Eajagrha, he sent a message to Buddha 
asking him to visit Kapilavastu. Accompanied by the 
arhats, he set out on his journey, reaching Kapilavastu 
by slow stages. The Sakyas received him at the Nya- 
grodha park. The elderly members of the clan, however, 
did not make obeisance to him presumably on the 
ground of his youth. To convince them of his superiority, 
he performed a miracle by rising into the air, and taking 
his seat upon a jewelled platform. Astonished at this 
King Suddhodana, and following him the other Sakyas, 
prostrated themselves before him. Next day, he went 
to the palace and preached the doctrine to Suddhodana. 
After his meal he went to the palace of Ya^odhara. She 
had not gone to see him, although other women had, 
thinking that if she had any merit, the Lord himself 
would come to her. When Buddha came, accompanied 
by two of his best disciples, she laid her head at his 
feet, and did him reverence. 

18. Buddha's Return to Kapilavastu. Stone, East Gate, 

Stupa I, Sdnchi, 1st century b.c. 

Kiny ^uddhodana is seen coming in a chariot, fol- 
lowed by a retinue, to receive Buddha. The long and narrow 
flag stone on the panel represents his rising in the air, 
the miracle which surprised the Sdkyas. 


19. King Suddhodafia paying Homage to Buddha at 

Kapilavastu. Stone, North Gate, Stupa I, Sdfichl, 

1st century b.c. 

King Suddhodana is shown with his hands joined 
in adoration near a banyan tree. A throne symbolizes the 
presence of Buddha. An attendant holds an umbrella over 
the head of the King. 

20. Buddha's Visit to Yasodhard. Limestone, Goli, 3rd 

century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

The left side of the panel shows Buddha {distinguished 
by a halo), being asked by a boy to occupy a seat. Yaso- 
dhard, also endowed with a halo here, is anxiously standing 
on the right to receive the Lord. 

King Suddhodana and Mahaprajapati Gautami 
arranged for the royal consecration of their son, Nanda, 
and also for his marriage with Janapada Kalyani, the 
most beautiful girl in the land. Before the ceremonies 
could be completed, Buddha, who was then staying at 
Kapilavastu, came and offered his begging bowl to 
Nanda and conferred upon him the Eenunciation 
Ordination. 

21. The Conversion of Nanda. Limestone, Amardvatl, 

2nd century a.d.. Government Museum, Madras 

On the left of the bottom panel Nanda and his wife 
are seen at their toilet within the palace. On the right is 
seen Buddha standing at the palace gate while Nanda 
carries his bowl. The middle panel shows Buddha preaching 
to Nanda who is pining away for his wife. 

Nanda became a monk not because of his own 
inclination but in order to avoid displeasing Buddha. 
The residt was that he pined all the time for his wife. 
To bring him nearer to reality, Buddha by a miracle 
took him to heaven. On the way he saw a one-eyed 
female monkey, and in heaven, a bevy of celestial 
nymphs. He was satisfied that his wife was like the one- 
eyed monkey as compared to the beauty of the nymphs 
and that a true follower of Buddha spurned even 
a heaven where such nymphs lived. 

22. Buddha and Nanda on a Visit to Heaven. Limestone, 

Ndgarjunakouda, 3rd century a.d. 

On the right side of the panel Buddha and Nanda are 
seen flying to heaven, while on the left are the heavenly 
nymphs. Just below Buddha's knee is the female monkey 
seated on a rock. 

The conversion of Nanda was followed by that of 
Eahula. On the 7th day of Buddha’s stay at KapUa- 
vastu, Ya^odhara sent her son Eahula to ask for his 
inheritance feom Buddha. Thinking that he should con- 
fer upon Eahula the sevenfold noble treasure, instead 
of the ordinary riches which are of no permanent value, 
he asked Sariputra to confer preliminary ordination 
upon his son. 
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23. Rdhula ashing for his Inheritance. Limestone, 
Amar avail, 2nd century a.d., Government Museum, 
Madras 

Buddha is shown here with a halo. Vajrapdni stands 
to his right. A group of women are seen standhig in the 
attitude of adoration. The boy who is being urged to approach 
him is Rdhula. 

24. Rdhula ashing for his Inheritance. Limestone, 
Amardvatl, 2nd century a.d., British Museum, 
London 

The treatment is similar to that in the previous panel. 

25. Rdhula ashing for his Inheritance. Cave XIX, 
Ajantd, 6th century a.d. 

Buddha is shown giving his begging bowl to Rdhula. 
The woman sta^iding behind Rdhula probably represents 
Yasodhard, his motJm. 

26. Rdhula ashing for his Inheritance. Stucco, Nalandd, 
7th century a.d. 

The treai‘ment is similar to the previous 07 ie. 

Having fulfilled his mission at Kapilavastu, Buddha 
set out for Rajagiia. On the way, he halted for a short 
time at the mango grove of Anupiya where six Sakya 
prmces namely, Bhaddiya, Anurudha, Ananda, Bhagu, 
Kimbila and Devadatta joined the Order along with 
the barber Upali. In order to teach humility to the 
Sakya princes, Budha ordained Upali first. 

27. The Admission of the six &dhya Princes and Barber 
Upali to the Order. Limestone, Ndgdrjunaho^ida, 
3rd centwy a.d. 

The relief shows Buddha seated m the middle, ivith 
his right hard in Abhaya^nudrd. On the right are the six 
Sdhya princes one of whom is being shaved by the barber 
Updli. On the left they are shown to receive the ordinations. 

During the Master’s stay at Eajagrha, a rich 
merchant, Anathapindika by name, came to hear him 
preach the Dharma. As the merchant showed intense 
devotion to the Dharma, he was received as a lay dis- 
ciple. At his request, the Master promised to visit his 
native town, Sravasti. When he came there, he was 
offered a worthy reception by the merchant who pur- 
chased the prince Jeta’s prk, Jetavana, for as many 
gold pieces as were required to cover the area, and 
dedicated the same to Buddha and the Sangha. 

28. The Gift of Jetavana. Bhdrhut, 2nd century b.c., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The medallion represents the story of the purchase 
and gift of Jetavana. The coins were carried in a bullock 
cart and two rmn are shown spreading them in the park. 
As a part of the formal ceremony of presentation, Andtha- 
pimlika is pouring water over the hands of Buddha sym- 
bolically represented here through a Bodhi tree. The ins- 
cription at the bottom of the medallion reads : 


Jetavana Anddhapediho deti koti-sarnthatena ketd, 
i.e., ‘Andthapindika dedicates Jetavana, purchased with a 
layer of cr ores' 

During the fifth rainy season (Vassavasa), Buddha 
was staying on the ktitagara hall at Vaisali. King 
Suddhodana fell ill at this time. The story goes that 
Buddha, upon receiving this news, travelled to Kapila- 
vastu in the air and there preached the Dharma to his 
father who attained arhatship before he died. It was at 
this very time that the Sakyas and the Koliyas were 
fighting among themselves over the use of the river 
Rohini. The contending parties came to an amicable 
settlement through Buddha’s mediation and great 
bloodshed was avoided. 

On the death of Suddhodana, Mahaprajapati 
Gautami decided to renounce the world ; so also did 
many other ladies of Kapilavastu. They came to Vaisali 
to seek admission to the Buddha’s Order. Although 
Buddha did not favour the admission of women into 
the Order, he had, ultimately, to agree at the earnest 
importunity of his beloved disciple, Ananda (and also 
touched by Gautami’s devotion) to admit her into the 
Sangha. 

The name and fame of Buddha aroused jealousy 
among the six heretical teachers. — Purana Kassapa, 
Makkhali Gosala, Ajita Kesakambalin, Pafaidha Kac- 
cayana, Mgantha Nataputta, and Sanjaya Belatthaputta. 
They determined to hold a contest to demonstrate 
their magical powers and then prove their superiority 
ov^ Buddha. Buddha accepted their challenge and came 
to Sravasti where he performed the miracle of the pairs 
(Yamaka Pratiharya), The heretics were so confounded 
by this that they did not dare to appear in the 
contest. 

29. The Great Miracle of Srdvasti. Schist, Gandhdra, 

2nd-4th century a.d., Central Museum, Lahore 

The sculpture shows Buddha repeating himself in 
many images reaching up to the heaven, thus confounding 
the heretics. 

30. The Greai^ Miracle of Sravasti. Sdrndth, 5th century 

A. D., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The treatment is similar to the previous one. 

31. The Visit of Prasenajit. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 

B. C., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

King Prasenajit of Kosala was an ardent follower of 
Buddha as was King Bmbisdra of Rdjagrha. The present 
sculpture shows the King coming out of the city gate in a 
chariot drawn by four horses and paying homage to the 
teacher, represented here by a dharmaeakra. 

32. The Descent of Buddha from the Trayastrirnsa 

Heaven. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century b.c., Indian 

Museum, Calcutta 
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This sculpture shows the triple ladder in the centre 
with a throne under a tree at the side. The group of inter- 
ested spectators consists of various deities, 

33, The Descent of Buddha from the Trayastrirma 
Heaven, Stone, Lucchesarai, Bihar, 9th-10th century 
A.D., Patna Museum, Patna 

Buddha is descending from the Trayastrimsa heaven 
attended by Brahma and Indra, The latter is holding an 
umbrella over Buddha^ s head, 

34, The Descent of Buddha from the Trayastrimsa 
Heaven, Tibetan banner, c. 17th century a.d., 
Musee Guimet, Paris 

Buddha is shown here coming down the ladder. 

After the Great Miracle at Sravasti, Buddha went 
to the heaven of the thirty-three gods to preach the 
Dharma to his mother as it is customary with all the 
Buddhas after the performance of great miracles by them. 
Buddha stayed there for three months at the end of 
which he descended to earth at Sahkasya along a 
triple ladder attended by Brahma on the right and 
Indra on the left. 

Buddha spent his eighth retreat at Sumsumaragiri 
and the ninth in' Ghositarama Monastery at Kausambi. 
During his stay in Kausambi, a great quarrel arose 
among the monks over a point of discipline. Buddha tried 
his best to restore peace, but failed. Disgusted at the 
conduct of the monks, he came to Parileyyaka forest 
where he was given food and drink by a noble elephant 
who had also left his herd in disgust. A monkey of the 
forest watched the elephant’s act of piety and also 
came to offer honey to the Lord in emulation of the 
elephant’s example. 

35, The Inscription describing the Ghositarama Mona- 
stery, Stone, 2nd century a.d., Kausambi 

This inscription, found in the course of the exca- 
vation at Kausambi, mentions Ghositarama Monastery, 
thus confirming the literary tradition that a monastery 
of this name existed at Kausambi in the days of Buddha* 

36, Buddha at Parileyyaica, Stone, Ananda Temple, 
Pagan, Burma, 11th century a.d. 

This relief shows Buddha seated in Bhadrdsana with 
the elephant on his right and the monkey on his left. The 
two monks shown at the top suggest the subsequent recon- 
ciliation that took place between the two contending parties 
in the Order, and their request to Buddha to return to them. 

Buddha spent the eleventh retreat near Eajagrha, 
and converted a Brahmana called Kasi Bharadvaja 
at the village of Ekanala. In the following year another 
Brahmam, Veranja by name, joined the Sangha, The 
thirteenth retreat was ^ent by Buddha at Caliya Hill 
and the fourteenth at Sravasti when the Upasampada 
(fall ordination) was conferred upon Eahula, then 


twenty years old. In the fifteenth year took place the 
death of his father-in-law, Suprabuddha. Suprabuddha 
is said to have affronted Buddha for renouncing his 
daughter and met his doom as predicted by Buddha 
on the seventh day after this occurrence. 

The most important event of the sixteenth year 
after the enlightenment is the conversion of Yaksa 
Alavaka. 

Once King Alavaka of the city of Alavi lost his 
way while he was hunting in the forest, and fell into 
the clutches of a Yaksa, also named Alavaka. The king 
escaped by making the promise that he would send a 
human being and other food every day to the Yaksa, 
In the course of twelve years the supply of men was 
exhausted and the king decided to send his own infant 
son to keep his promise. Buddha, who learnt of this 
through divine knowledge, went to the Yaksa’s abode 
on the day before the prince was to be sacrificed. 

The Yaksa was away but was informed of the 
Buddha’s arrival by his doorkeeper. He hastened back 
and attacked Buddha with aU his fury, but to no purpose. 
He then put a number of fandamental questions to 
Buddha who answered them to his entire satisfaction. 
This led to the Yaksa’s conversion. 

37. The Conversion of Yaksa Alavaka, Limestone, 

Nagdrjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

The lower part of the panel depicts the attack on 
Buddha by the Yaksa. The upper portion (now damaged) 
perhaps depicts the Yaksds homage to Buddha after his 
conversion. 

38. The Conversion of Yaksa Alavaka, Limestone, Ndgdr- 

junakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

Alavaka is being prevented from attacking Buddha 
by a woman, probably one of his wives who had already been 
converted to Buddhds faith during their husband's absence, 

39. The Conversion of Yaksa Alavaka. Schist, Gandhdra, 

3rd-4th century a.d., Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

The sculpture shows the Yaksa making obeisance to 
Buddha. The child in his arms is the young prince whom 
the king had sent as a victim to the Yaksa, Through the 
Buddha's influence, however, he lifted the prince in his 
arms with affection instead, of devouring him. 

The Master spent his next three retreats at Eajagrha, 
Sravasti and the neighbouring places. The twentieth 
retreat was spent in Jetavana. This was the year in 
which Ananda was appointed Buddha’s personal at- 
tendant. Another event of importance is the conversion 
of the robber Angulimala, who acquired that evil name 
because he wore a garland of the fingers which he had 
cut from the persons whom he robbed and murdered. 
When he had so murdered nine hundred and ninety- 
nine persons, his mother came to dissuade him from his 
evil way* Knowing that Angulimala would not spare 
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even Lis mother, Buddha came and preached the 
Dharma to him. Overcome by Buddha’s equanimity and 
patience, he not only became a convert, but very soon 
attained arhatship. 

We do not have any information which could fix 
the further chronology of his life until we come to his 
last days. The normal places of his activities as far as 
can be judged from the scriptures were usually the 
countries of Kosala, Magadha and Vaisali. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the towns of Sravasti and 
Eajagrha, there were numerous pleasant gardens for 
the use of the Buddhist monks. Kings and wealthy men 
vied with one another in showing honour to him and his 
Order. He never lived at one place for long. For the 
benefit of the many he wandered from place to place 
preaching the law of morality, the value of concentration 
and wisdom. 

4D. The Conversion of Ahgulimdla, Limestone, Amard- 
vati, 2nd century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

Angulmidla is advancing sword in hand as his 
mother {with a vessel on her head) comes to meet him. 
Between them is seen a flaming pillar surmounted by a 
trisula. The footprints shown on a lotus represent Buddha, 
Ahgulimdla is shown kneeling at the feet of Buddha. 

41. Buddha preaching to the Congregation. Wall-paint- 
ing, Cave XVII, Afanta, 5th century a.d. 

Buddha is seated on a throne in Bhadrdsana and Ms 
devotees, drawn from different walks of life, listen to him 
with rapt attention. 

42. Buddha receiving Homage from the Animals of 
the Forest. Stone, middle architrave, hack, East Gate, 
Stupa I, Sdhchi, 1st century b.c. 

This panel shows the various anwials paying homage 
to Buddha {represented symbolically through a Bodhi tree 
on a throne). 

43. Buddha worshipped as a Pillar of Fire. Limestone, 
Amardvati, 2nd century a,d., British Museum, 
London 

^ The presence of Buddha is symbolized here through 
a pillar of fire, 

44. The Offering of the Monkey. Stone, North Gate, 
West Pillar, Stupa I, SdhcM, 1st century b.o. 

This panel tells the story of the monkey who offered 
to Buddha a cup of honey when he came to Vaisali. 

Once when Buddha was out on a begging round 
in Eajagrha, he met some boys playing on the road. 
One of these, was Jaya, the son of the chief householder 
in the city of Eajagrha. Anxious to make a gift to 
Buddha, Jaya put a handful of earth into his bowl. 
Buddha was touched by the boy’s piety and predicted 
that he would be born a mighty Buddhist monarch in 
a future life. Jaya was later born as King Aioka. 


45, The Gift of Earth. Limestone, Ndgdrjunakonda, 

3rd century a.d. 

Buddha is holding the begging bowl under his robe. 
The child Jaya is shown with his hands lifted. His offerings 
are being carried to Buddha by an attendant or a deva. 

According to the story, however, the boy made the 
offering to Buddha himself. The Gandhara sculpture 
follows this tradition. 

Srigupta was a wealthy householder of Eajagrha 
and a follower of the heretical teacher, Purana. He 
invited Buddha to a meal in his house with the intent 
of killing him. To carry out his plan, he deposited burning 
charcoal in a pit under a light cover on the way and also 
poisoned the food. Buddha saw through the stratagem 
and turned the ditch into a tank of lotuses and also 
purified the food through his miraculous powers. 
Surprised at this, Srigupta gave up his former faith 
and took refuge in Buddha. 

46, The Invitation of &rigupta. Schist, Gandhdra, 2nd- 

3rd century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The panel shows Buddha standing in the centre with 
his disciples behind him. Srigupta is represented twice, 
once offering food to Buddha, and then kneeling, evidently 
confessing his guilt. Buddha and his disciples are standing 
on lotuses. This is suggestive of the conversion of the ditch 
into a tank of lotuses. 

47, The Story of Jyotiska. Schist, Gandhdra, 3rd century 

A.D., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This is based on the following legend : 

Buddha predicted that the wife of Subhadra, a 
Jaina citizen of Eajagrha, would bear a son who would 
bring fame to his family. The Jaina monks, out of 
jealousy towards Buddha, warned that the birth of the 
child would bring nothing but iU-luck. To avoid the 
calamity Subhadra administered some drug to his 
wife to cause miscarriage. As a result, Subhadra’s wife 
died but the child survived in the mother’s womb. 
When Subhadra’s wife was being cremated, the child 
was born in the midst of flames and came to be known 
as Jyotiska. He was taken charge of by King Bimbisara 
at the Buddha’s instance. 

The panel shows Jyotiska emerging from the fire 
and being received by King Bimbisara. Buddha is standing 
on the extreme right, with his right hand in Ahhayamudrd. 

Indra’s visit to Buddha at Indra^ala Cave in 
Eajagrha is a favourite theme in early Buddhist art. 
According to the Sakkapanha-sutta of the Digha-nikdya 
and its commentary Sumahgala-Vildsim, Indra visited 
Buddha in order to prolong the span of his life. 

Indra came accompanied by his musician Pan- 
chasikha. As Buddha was in meditation, Panchai^ikha 
drew his attention to Indra by playing on his lyre and 
singing praises in his honour. 



45, Tlie Visit of Indra. Stone, Mathura, 2nd century 
a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Buddha is seated inside Indrasdla Cave on Vediyika 
Hill near Rdjagrha, and Indra is approaching him with 
hands joined in adoration. Behind Indra are his attendants 
and mount, Airdvata. On the right, Indra^s arrival is 
being announced by his musician, PanchaHkha, whose 
fragmentary figure and harp can be distinguished. 

49. The Visit of Indra. Limestone, Ndgdrjunakonda, 
3rd century a.d. 

Buddha is seated on a throne under a tree. On the 
right is Indra, distinguishable by his head dress. His 
arrival is being announced by Panchasikha, playing on 
his lyre. 

50. The Conversion of King Kappina. Limestone, 
Ndgd>rjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

Kappina, king of Kukkutavati, had a supreme 
desire for following the Dharma. When he learnt that 
Buddha had arrived at Sravasti, he came with his 
retinue to pay homage to him. On hearing the Dharma 
from the Master, he renounced the world and became 
a monk, 

Buddha, seated under a tree, is shown preaching. 
King Kappina, seated close to Buddha, is listening to his 
teachings along with his retinue. The horse and the elephants 
are suggestive of the vehicles used by the king and his 
followers in their journey to Srdvasti. 

51. Buddha and the White Dog. Schist, Oandhdra, 2nd- 
4th century A.D., Central Museum, Lahore 

This sculpture is based on the following legend: 

While he was in Sravasti, Buddha once called at 
the house of a person called Suka. He was away at the 
time the Master came. He had a white dog which barked 
furiously at Buddha at which he said that the dog was 
Suka’s father in a previous birth but had fallen into 
this state because of his riches and miserly habits. 
When Suka came and found the dog in an abject condi- 
tion, he demanded an explanation from Buddha. In 
order to demonstrate the truth of his words, Buddha 
asked the dog to show where he buried his treasures in 
his previous birth. The dog showed the place. When it 
was opened up, the treasure was found to the bewilder- 
ment of Suka. 

The sculpture shows the Buddha remonstrating with 
the dog seated on a cot. 

52. The Visit of Ndga Eldpatra. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2'nd 
century b.c., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Eldpatra appears twice in the panel, first coming out 
of the water as a serpent and then worshipping Buddha in 
the shape of a human being with the hood of a snake. 
The inscription on the panel describes the scene thus: 


Erapato Ndgardjd Bhagavato vadate, i.e., ‘ the Ndga 
King Erdpata worships the Lord. ’ 

53. The Visit of Ndga Eldpatra. Schist, Gandhdra, 

2nd-4th century a.d., Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

Here, too, Eldpatra, is shown twice : first he appears 
as a polycephalous snake before Buddha's throne, and then 
as a prince on the extreme left of the panel. 

54. The Submission of Ndga Apaldla. Limestone, 

Ndgdrjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

The sculpture shows Vajrapdni by the mountain side 
which he has smitten with his thunderbolt. The snake king 
and his family are looking at Vajrapdni with fear. Buddha 
is advancing calmly towards the Ndga in order to convert 
him to his faith. 

The taming and conversion of Naga Apalala is a 
favourite theme in Buddhist art of the early centuries 
of the Christian era. According to legend, Naga Apalala, 
who was a native of the Swat valley, tried to cause 
floods periodically for his own ends, which, however, 
caused great sufferings to the inhabitants of the valley. 
Moved by this, the compassionate Buddha went to the 
abode of the Naga with Vajrapam. The latter smote 
the mountain with his thunderbolt. Terrified at this, 
the Naga came out of his pool and took refuge in Buddha. 

55. Thje Submission of Ndga Apaldla. Schist, Gandhdra, 

2nd-4th century a.d., Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

The panel shows the Ndga King, Apaldla and his 
wife supjflicating Buddha. 

The life of Buddha, though otherwise peaceful, 
was often disturbed by schisms in the Order. The trouble 
came mostly from the chabbaggiyas, six brethren 
notorious in tradition for their mischievousness and from 
his own cousin, Devadatta who wanted to deprive him 
of the leadership of the Sangha in his old age. When 
persuasions failed, Devadatta wanted to translate his 
ideas into practice with the assistance of the young 
king, Ajatasatru, who is said to have put his father, 
Bimbisara, into prison and occupied his throne. With 
the consent of Ajatasatru, he sent sixteen desperadoes 
to loll Buddha, but these men were overcome by his 
compassion and became converts to his faith. He then 
took matters into his own hands. One day when Buddha 
entered the city of Eajagrha, accompanied by a number 
of Bhikkhus, he let loose a mad elephant called Nalagiri 
to trample upon him. Although Buddha had been in- 
formed of Devadatta’s plan beforehand, he did not 
change his route. However, to the surprise of aU, when 
the furious elephant came to Buddha’s sacred presence, 
it was calmed by Buddha’s love and benevolence and 
did him reverence instead of killing him. 

Ajata&itru soon felt the pangs of conscience for his 
heinous crime of patricide and had no peace of 
At the instance of Jivaka, the royal physiciari 
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great devotee of Buddha, he went to Buddha and was 
converted. 

56. Devadatta and the Assassins, Schist, Gandhara, 
2nd-4th century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

On the left of the panel are seen Devadatta" s hirelings. 
On the right are Buddha and Vajrapdni. One of the 
assassins is bowing before Buddha. 

57. The Subjugation of Ndlagiri. Limestone, Amardvati, 
2nd century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

This scene depicts the havoc caused by the mad ele- 
phant, Ndlagiri, let loose by Devadatta. The animal is 
shown twice, first, running wild through the city streets 
and then kneeling at the feet of Buddha. 

58. The Subjugation of Ndlagiri. Stone, Bihar , 9th-10th 
century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

59. The False Repentance of Devadatta. Cave X, Yun- 
Kang, China, 5th century a.d. {after pi. 53, Y un- 
Kang by Seiichi Mizuno and Nagahiro) 

The panel shows Devadatta showing to Buddha a 
repentance which he did not feel. 

60. The Visit of Ajdtasatru. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century 
B.O., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The relief shows the king arriving in a procession, 
dismounting and worshipping thefootprints which symbolize 
Buddha. 

61. The Visit of Ajdtaiatru. Limestone, Amardvati, 2nd 
century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

The sculpture shows, on the left, Ajdtasatru" s women 
dismounting from elephants and horses and entering a 
gateway to see Buddhu who is seated on the right of the 
panel. The prince, seated close to his right, is Ajdtasatru. 
The damaged figure to his left perhaps represents Jivaka. 

62. The Visit of Ajdtasatru. Limestone, Amardvati, 
2nd century a.d., British Museum, London 

Ajdtasatru and his women are worshipping Buddha 
represented here by throne. 

Several important events took place during the 
last days of Buddha. The Sakya clan was exterminated 
by Vidudabha, son of Prasenajit of Ko^ala. Ajatasatru 
made preparations for the conquest of Vaisalians, but 
the war was averted at Buddha’s instance. Shortly after 
these incidents, Buddha who was then about seventy- 
nine years of age, left Rajagrha, and came to Nalanda 
with a large retinue of monks. Thus began his last 
journey. 

Prom Nalanda he came to Pataligrama where he 
gave a discourse to the laity on the merits of the five 
moral precepts. The Ganges was full to the brim, as 
it was now the rainy season. He, however, miraculously 
crossed it with his disciples, continued his journey to 


Kotigrama and further to Nadika. At all these places he 
delivered discourses on duty, self-transcendence and 
insight. 

Prom Nadika he came to Vai^ali, where he took 
his abode in the mango grove of the well-known courte- 
zan, Amrapali. When she came to hear of the arrival 
of the Lord, she went to him and was honoured with 
a religious discourse. At her request, the Blessed One 
went next day to have a meal at her house. After having 
served the meal with her own hand, she proposed to 
make a gift of her mango grove to the Order and this 
was accepted by the Master. 

The Blessed One then came to a village called 
Beluva where he had an attack of severe illness. Not 
wishing to die without leaving his words to guide the 
Bhikkhus, he overcame his illness through his own 
powers. 

He exhorted the monks of Vaisali saying : “ Subject 
to decay are compound things, strive with earnestness. 
In no long time the Tathagata will attain Nirvana.” 

Journeying from place to place, Buddha came to 
Pava where he was invited to dinner by Ounda, a 
hereditary smith. The meal at Cunda’s brought on an 
attack of dysentery. Buddha bore the pain with patience, 
and particularly insisted that * Cunda’s feelings should 
not be hurt even by a suggestion that the meal he served 
had caused his illness. Prom there he started for Kusi- 
nara with his disciples. On the way he converted a 
young Mallian named Pukkusa who was formerly a 
disciple of Alara Kalama. 

On reaching Kusinara the Lord lay down on a 
couch spread between two sala trees by Ananda. He 
lay on his right side hke a hon with one leg placed on 
the other. The trees burst into blossoms although it 
was not the flowering season and the spirits hovered 
round the bed. 

The last hours were spent in giving useful counsel 
and instructions to Ananda who was weeping at the 
impending passing of the Master. “ Do not weep,” he 
said to Inanda, “have I not told you before, monks, 
that it is in the very nature of things near and dear to 
us that we must part from them. All that is born, 
brought into being, and put together carries within itself 
the seeds of dissolution. How then is it possible that 
such a being should not be dissolved. Be earnest in 
effort and you, too, shall be free from the great evils 
and from ignorance.” 

Kusinara was at that time one of the capitals of 
the Mallas. At Buddha’s command, Ananda went to 
their Council-Hall and summoned them to visit the 
Lord in his last hours. 

The Mallas, their wives and children, all came out 
weeping, and paid their last respects by bowing down 
at the feet of the Blessed One. 
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A monk called Subkadra came at this stage to take 
refuge in Buddha. Though the Lord was weary, he gave 
a patient hearing to Subhadra and cleared all his doubts. 
Subhadra was the last disciple to be converted and he 
became an arhat at once. 

As the last watch of the night drew near, the Lord 
said unto the brethren, “ Subject to decay are all 
compound things, Strive with earnestness.” These were 
his last words. Then he passed through a series of trances 
and entered into Mahaparinirvana, ‘ the stage of the 
cessation of consciousness and feeling’. 

Next day, at the instance of Anuruddha, Ananda 
announced the death of Buddha to the Mallas who 
cried with grief saying, “ Too soon has the light gone 
out of the world.” 

Six days passed in preparation for the cremation 
of Buddha’s body. On the seventh day, the Mallas carried 
it for burning. Mahaka^yapa arrived just in time with 
three hundred and twenty monks. When the body was 
cremated, the Mallas carried the remains to their 
Council-Hall and set round them a trench of spears and 
a fence of bows and honoured them with dance, songs 
and offerings of garlands and perfumes. 

Among the claimants to the Buddha’s relics were 
King Ajatasatru of Magadha, the Licchavis of Vaisali, 
the Salyas of Kapilavastu, the Bulis of Allakappa, the 
Koliyas of Eamagrama, the Mallas of Pava and a Brah- 
mana of Vethadipa. The Mallas at first refused to share 
the relics with the other claimants. Mortified at this, 
the latter came and attacked the city of Kusinara. But 
a Brahmana called Drona bade them not to quarrel 
over the remains of the one who had taught forbearance. 
He divided the relics into eight parts. At this juncture, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana also sent in a claim, but 
as nothing was left, they were given embers from the 
funeral pyre. After the division of the relics, Drona, with 
the permission of others, took the iron vessel in which 
the Buddha’s body had been cremated. Stupas were 
erected over all these relics by the various claimants. 

63. The Gift of Mango Grove by AmrapdU. Schist, 

Gandhdra, 2nd-ith century a.d., Indian Museum, 

Calcutta 

Buddha seated under a tree in Abhayamudrd is being 
approached by a lady, probably AmrapdU who made a 
gift of the mango grove to Buddha during his last visit to 
VaiidU, 

64. The Mahaparinirvana. Schist, Gandhdra, 2nd- 

4th century a.d., Victoria and Albert Museum, 

London 

This is the lower part of a relief showing the Mahd* 
parinirvdna {death) of Buddha. On the left is seen the grief- 
stricken Vajrapdni, while on the rigid is seated a monk, 
probably SMiadra. 


65. The Mahdparinirvdrm. Stone, Cave XXVI, Ajanta, 
c. 7th century a.d. 

Buddha is lying on a couch between two sdla trees 
with his eyes closed and head resting on a pillow. Monks 
and the nuns surround him, mourning. Indra and other 
gods, are seen descending from the sky to welcome the 
Great, Being to heaven. 

66. The Mahaparinirvana. Stone, Bengal, c. 10th 
century a.d., Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta 

Buddha is lying on a couch in eternal sleep, while 
monks mourn his death. Above are five Bhydnl Buddhas 
seated on lotuses. 

67. The Mahdparinirvdm. Tibetan painting, Ladakh 

This painting brings to mind what the Venerable 
Anuruddha said of Buddha’s death, There was no 
(troubled) breath in Him (tadino) the steadfast-minded; 
unshaken, calm (santim) attained then when he ended 
life, the sage (muni) with mind (cittena) courageous pain 
(vedanam) endured. Even as the extinction (nibbanam) 
of a flame [such] as was his mind’s (cetaso) release.” 

68. Ananda attending Buddha* s Parinirvdna. Gal Vihd- 
ra, 12th century a.d., Ceylon 

Ananda is seen in deep sorrow at the passing away 
of the Master. 

69. Detail of the Figure of Ananda 

70. Buddha* s Body as preserved by the Mallas before 
Cremation. Schist, Gandhdra, 2nd-4th century a.d., 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The arrangements for the cremation of Buddha’s 
body were left to the Mallas. According to the Tibetan 
tradition, the body was wrapped in five hundred layers 
of cotton cloth and deposited in an iron case (filled with 
oil) inside iron covers. 

The above relief shows this receptacle between two 
sola trees, attended by Vajrapdni and grief-stricken 
monks. 

71. The Cremation of Buddha. Schist, Gandhdra, 2nd-4th 
century a.d,, Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

Two Malla chieftains are extinguishing the blazing 
pyre after the cremation of Buddha* s body. 

72. The Mallas carrying the Relics to their Council-Hall. 
Stone, West gate, Stupa I, Sdhchl, 1st century 
B.C. 

The chief of the Mallas mounted on an elephant is 
carrying a casket containing the relics on his head. 

73. Ajdtaiatru learns of Buddha*s Death. Painting, 
Qyzyl, Chinese Turkistan, 6th century a.d., after 
pi. No. 612 top, Art of Indian Asia by Zimmer 
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The wise minister of Ajatasatru to soften the blow 
that the news of Buddha’s death would certainly have 
given to the king, had the entire life of Buddha painted 
on a canvas. This painting was shown to King Ajata- 
satru and thus gently did he learn of the Great Loss. 

7i, The War of the Relics, Stone, bach, middle architrave, 
Stujpa I, SdncM, 1st century b.c. 

The panel represents the seven rival claimants advanc- 
ing for the siege of the City of Kusindrd to have a share of 
BuMha's relics. 


75. The War of the Relics. Stone, South gate, Stupa I, 
SdncM, 1st century b.c. 

The centre of the panel depicts the siege of Kusindrd 
by the chiefs of seven other clans. To the right and left are 
shown the victorious chiefs departing with their share of 
the relics. 

76, The Division of the Relics. Limestone, Amardvatl, 
2nd century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

The panel shows the distribution of the Buddha^ s 
relics among the eight claimants by the Brdhmana Drona. 
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IV GROWTH OF BUDDHISM 


‘‘ Hark : He yet livetli and dotk speak tlirougli eternal 
wisdom.” 

Self-discipline was the essence of Buddha’s teaching. 
Throughout his life Buddha emphasized that one should 
seek deliverance through one’s own effort. Although he 
helped his disciples by his superior experience, he did not 
wish to be looked up to as a saviour. He asked his 
disciples to look upon the Dharma as their guide and 
themselves as their own refuge. The great mass of 
people found this discipline difficult. They, however, 
came to regard him more as a divinity than a human 
teacher and considered his mercy more important than 
his insistence on self-endeavour in attaining salvation. 
This faith in his compassion brought into being the 
cult of Buddha worship which began with the veneration 
of the places that had been hallowed by him. His relics 
were also held sacred and venerated, and finally the 
Buddha image itself came to be worshipped, 

1, Lumhin% a view of the site 

Lumbini, where Buddha was born, has been identi- 
fied with the site of Rummindei in Nepalese Terai. 

2, Bodh Gaya : the Bodhi Tree, part of the old railing 
and temple 

The place where Gautama attained enlightenment 
later came to be known as Bodh Gaya (six miles south 
of Gaya), and is regarded as the most important centre 
of Budcffiist pilgrimage. 

3, Sdrndth, a view of the site 

Sarnath, near Banaras, acquired celebrity as the 
venue of the Buddha’s First Sermon. 

4, Kusindrd, a view of the site 

Kusinara in the Gorakhpur district of Uttar 
Pradesh is the place where Buddha passed into Nirvana 
in his eightieth year. 

5, The Dedication of the Stupa hy the Mallas of Kusi- 
ndrd, Stone, North Gate, Right Pillar, Stupa I, 
SdUchl, 1st century b.c. 

The panel shows how the Mallas of Kusindrd after 
erecting a stupa over the Buddha^ s relics celebrated the 
occasion with music and dancing. 


6, Nirvdna Stupa, as restored, Kasid (Kusindrd) 

The cult of stupa worship is as old as the worship 
of the holy places. Stupas were built either to enshrine 
the Saririka dhatus (relics of Buddha or his chief disciples) 
or to mark the spots associated with the important events 
of either Buddha’s life or that of other Buddhist saints. 

7, Main Stupa, Sdnchl, 3rd century "B.c.-lst century b.c. 

The original stupa, which was built m brick by 
iioka in the 3rd century b.c., was encased in stone a 
century later. According to tradition. Emperor Asoka 
opened up seven out of the eight stupas built over the 
relics of Buddha and distributed them in different parts 
of the coimtry, erecting stupas over each. It is possible 
that the Stupa at Sanchi is one of these. 

8, Caitya Slab showing the Rdmagrdma Stupa, Lime- 
stone, Armrdvail, 2nd century a.d., Government 
Museum, Madras 

The Eamagrama stupa is so called as it was built 
by the Koliyas of Ramagrama over the relics of Buddha, 

9, The Piprava Reliquary, Steatite, 4th century b.c., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This vase was found in a huge stone box unearthed 
from a stupa at Piprava in the Basti district of U.P. 
The inscription on it records that “this receptacle of 
the relics of the body of the Lord Buddha of the Sakyas 
(is the deposit) of the brothers of Sukrti, with sisters, 
sons and wives.” 

10, The Worship of Buddha's Alms Bowl, Stone, 
Mathurd, 1st century b.c.. Archaeological Museum, 
Mathura 

11, The Worship of Buddha's Alms Bowl, Limestone, 
Amardvati, 2nd century a.d., Govermnent Museum, 
Madras 

The scene is Tusita Heaven, and the gods are 
worshipping the alms bowl of Buddha, 

12, The Worship of Buddha's Head Dress, Stone, Left 
Pillar, Stupa I, Sdnchl, 1st century b.c. 

The scene is Trayastrimsa Heaven where the gods 
are seen worshipping the Bodhisattva' s hair. 
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Although all the relics came to be worshipped after 
Buddha's death, his hair became, according to legend, 
an object of great veneration even during his life-time. 

13. The Worship of Dharmacalcra. Stone, Mathura, 
1st century B.O., Archaeological Museum, Mathura 

li. The Worship of Buddha^s Feet. Limestone, Amard- 
mil, 2nd century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

The religion of Buddha seems to have been spread 
mainly in the Indo-Gangetic Valley during his life-time. 
Little is known of its geographical extension for some 
centuries following his death. The history of Buddhism 
during the period is occupied mainly by that of the 
First and Second Buddhist Councils. The First Council 
was held, within a few weeks after the Buddha’s death, 
with a view to collecting his precepts. It was presided 
over by the Venerable Mahakasyapa and attended by 
five hundred monks, including Inanda. With the pro- 
gress of time, differences arose over the interpretation of 
the monastic rules and within one hun<ted or one 
hundred and ten years after Buddha’s parinirvana a 
Second Council was held at Vaisali, to condemn the ten 
extra legal indulgences which the local monks enjoyed. 
The Vaisali monks, not satisfied with the decision of the 
Council, held a separate meeting thus giving rise to the 
Mahasaiighika sect which was the precursor of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. 

15. The First Couru)il{?). WalLpainting, Central Asia, 
{after PI. XIV, Die Buddhistiche Spatantike 
Mittelasien, Vol. VI by A. Von Le Cog) 

The devastatmg battle of Kalinga with its great 
massacres and bloodshed and the consequent conversion 
of A^oka (3rd century b.c.) is a landmark in the history 
of Buddhism. The patronage of an emperor so great 
and powerful provided a strong stimulus to the spread 
of Buddhism in India and abroad. So intense was 
iioka’s devotion to the Buddhist faith that among other 
things, he instituted Dharma-yatras (State pilgrimages 
to the Buddhist holy places) in place of Vihara-yatras 
(pleasure tours) which had heretofore been undertaken 
by kings. The reminiscences of some of his Dharma- 
yatras are preserved in Aioka’s Eummindei and Nigliva 
pillar inscriptions. 

Being a zealous Buddhist, Aioka took great interest 
in the well-being of the Buddhist Sangha and took 
measures to safeguard it against schisms. The Calcutta- 
Bairat Rock Edict shows that he recommended the 
study of certain Buddhist texts to monks and laymen 
alike. At the same time he advised tolerance and under- 
standing, in matters of religion, as is evident from the 
twelfth Rock Edict. He erected memorial columns in 
different parts of the land and inscribed simple rules of 
morality on them, as for example, loving kindness to 
man and beast, truth, respect for the elders, care for the 
destitute and non-acquisitiveness. He is also credited 


with having built, throughout his vast empice, stupas 
enshrining the relics of Buddha, He also appointed a 
special class of officers called Dharmamahamatras to 
propagate righteousness among the people. 

Under the auspices of Asoka, a Third Buddhist 
Council was held in Pataliputra. This Council of the 
Theravadins led to the compilation of the Kathavastu. 
It is said that when this Council ended, Asoka sent 
missionaries in different directions as far as Macedonia, 
Syria and Egypt in the West, and Ceylon in the South 
to propagate the Theravadin doctrines. His own 
son or brother, Mahendra, is believed to have gone 
to Ceylon to preach the Law of Buddha and so also his 
sister, Sanghamitra. 

Asoka’s pious activities gave rise to a school of 
art the main concern of which was the propagation and 
popularisation of the Buddhist religion. The noble 
example of Asoka was followed by the rulers who came 
after him. In fact, the history of Buddhism from the 
days of Asoka is intimately linked up with that of 
Buddhist art. 

16. Asoka's Visit to the Bodhi Tree. Stone, Lowest 
architrave, East Gate, Stupa I, SdncM, 1st century 

B.c. 

This panel depicts the ceremonial visit of Akoka and 
his queen, Tisyaraksitd, to the Bodhi tree. In the centre 
are the tree and temple of Bodh Qayd. On the left is seen 
a crowd of musicians and devotees carrying water vessels. 
On the right are the king and the queen descending from 
an elephant and doing homage to the Bodhi tree. 

17. Asokxds Visit to the Rdmagrdma Stupa. Stone, 
Middle architrave. South Gate, Stupa I, Sdnchi, 1st 
century b.c. 

The Stupa which is shown in the middle contains an 
inscription recording that the architrave in question was 
the gift of one Balamitra, a pupil of Aya-cuda, a preacher 
of thk Dharma. On the right of the panel is King Akoka 
in a chariot followed by a retinue while to the left are seen 
Ndgas and Ndgis worshipping at the Stupa. 

18. The Lmrdnm Pillar of AkoJca. Stone, 3rd century b.c. 

E^g Asoka, twenty years after his anointment 
paid a visit to Lumbini, the birth-place of Buddha, and 
there erected this memorial pillar. 

19. The Lumbini Pillar Inscription of Akoka, recording 
that it was in Lumbini where Gautama Buddha 
was born. Stone, 3rd century b.c. 

20. The CalcuUa-Bairat Bock Inscription of Akoka 
where he recommends the study of the Buddhist texts, 
namely, Vinayasamukasa, Aliyavamsas, Andga- 
tabhayas, Muni-gdthds, Moneya-suta, Upatisa-^ 
pasina and the Serman to Bdhula as essential for 
the monks as well as the laymen. Stone, 3rd 
century b.c. 
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This inscription proves beyond doubt Asoka’s 
personal allegiance to the religion of Buddha. 

21. AsoJca's Rock Edict No. I, Girndr, recording the 
prohibition of animal slaughter and festive meetings^ 
3rd century b.c. 

22. Asoka's Rock Edict No. II, Girndr, recording his 
benevolent measures, such as the establishment of 
medical treatment for men and cattle and also the 
plantation of trees and digging of wells, etc., 3rd 
century b.c. 

23. Asoka's Rock Edict No. XII, Girndr, com'inmding 
the restraint of speech and religious tolerance, 3rd 
century b.c. 

2i. Asoka's Lion Column. Stone, Lauriyd-Nandangarh, 
3rd century b.c. 

25. The Lion Capital of Aioka’s Column. Stone, Sdrndth, 
3rd century b.c. 

26. The Bull Capital of an Asokan Column. Stone, 
Rdmpurwd, 3rd century b.c. 

All these columns and capitals have the wonderful 
characteristic polish of Mauryan sculpture. 

Buddhism lost royal patronage after the death of 
Afoka. The Mauryas were succeeded by the Suhgas and the 
latter by the Kanvas, who were all staunch supporters of 
Brahmanism. Despite this, however, Buddhism remained 
popular since it had akeady become a mass religion. 
In fact, the Suhga-Kanva period (2nd-lst centuries b.c.) 
saw the establishment of various stupas and monasteries 
in Bodh Gaya, Bharhut, and Sanchi in North India, 
Bhaja, Bedsa, Kanheri, Nasik, Karle and Ajanta in 
Western India and Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta in the 
South. The main stupa of Bharhut has completely dis- 
appeared. Only a portion of its railings and one of its 
gateways are now preserved in the Indian Museum at 
Calcutta (a few Bharhut sculptures are also in the Allaha- 
bad Municipal Museum, Allahabad). The best preserved 
remains of the period are those of Sanchi where aU the 
early stupas are even now in a fair state of preservation. 
The main stupa at Sanchi, originally built in brick by 
A^oka was encased in stone during the Suhga period and 
its railings and gateways probably added about 50 and 
100 years later. 

The railings and gateways of Bharhut and Sanchi 
are all embellished with scenes from Buddha’s life 
and Jataka stories. They also portray various local gods 
and goddesses, Yaksas, and Nagas who are all represent- 
ed as paying homage to Buddha. This bears testimony 
to the fact that, during this period. Buddhism emerged 
as a religion which had synthesised and absorbed within 
itself most of the prevailing indigenous cults. 

Other impressive monuments of this period include, 
as mentioned above, the rock-cut caitya halls and 
monasteries of Western India. Their characteristic 


feature is a horse-shoe shaped entrance, usually 
surmounted by a window or windows of the same 
form. The interior is simple, and bears an ascetic look. 
Strictly in conformity with the ideals of orthodox 
Buddhism, the early monastic establishments and 
the sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi contain no 
anthropomorphic representations of Buddha. His 
presence is indicated through symbols, such as the 
Dharmacakra, the Bodhi tree, footprints, etc. 

27. Relic Casket. Steatite, SdnxM, 2nd cenlury b.c. 

As the inscription on it indicates, this casket once 
contained among others, the relics of Kdsyapa {gotra). 

This Kasyapa is presumably the teacher who is 
reputed to have propagated the Dharma in the Hima- 
layan region during Afoka’s reign. 

28. Part of the Railing. Stone, Bharhut, 2nd century b.c., 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This railhig comprises uprights and crossbars pro- 
fusely decorated with bas-reliefs. On the pillar to the extreme 
right is the figure of Culakokd devatd standing on an 
elephant and holding the bough of a tree. 

29. Yaksa Supdvasa. Stone, Bharhut, 2nd century b.c., 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The Yaksa stands on an elephant with hands folded 
against his breast. 

30. Sirimd Devatd. Stone, Bharhut, 2nd century b.c., 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Sirima is the Buddhist counterpart of the Brah- 
manical goddess 6rL 

It is told in the Mahakapi Jataka that the Bodhi- 
sattva, in one of his previous births, was a leader of the 
monkeys and lived on the banks of the Ganges. Nearby 
there was a mango tree, and it was the custom of the 
monkeys to eat the delicious fruits it bore. Learning 
of this, the king of Banaras sent his men to guard the 
tree, and they accordmgly surrounded it. In order to 
save the lives of his trapped fellow creatures, the Bodhi- 
sattva prepared a bamboo bridge which proved to be 
a little short. To get over the difficulty, he tied his 
own body to the bridge, thus enabling the monkeys to 
escape in safety. The Idng was greatly moved at the 
spirit of self-sacrifice shown by the Great Monkey and 
paid homage to him. 

31. The Mahakapi Jataka. Stone, Bharhut, 2nd century 

B.C., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This sculpture is based on the above episode. 

The Mrga Jataka tells the story of the Bodhisattva 
when he was bom as a leader of a herd of deer and saved 
a yoxmg merchant from drowning in the Ganges. The 
merchant, however, acted treacherously and informed 
the ki-ng of Banaras of the existence of the herd of deer. 
The king accordingly came to the forest to hunt. The 
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Bodhisattva appeared at the right moment before 
him with great courage and preached the Dharma to 
him. 

32. The Mrga Jdtaha. Stone, Bhdrhut, 2nd century B.C., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The kvodiorned deer is the Bodhisattva who is seen 
as carrying the merchant safe to the bank, 

33. The East Gate, Stupa I, Sdnclil, 1st century b.c. 

The pillars and the architraves are all profusely 
decorated ivith bas-reliefs most of which represent scenes 
from Buddluds life. 

31. Yahn. East Gate, Stupa I, SdncJd, 1st century b.c. 

The Vessaiitara Jataka tells the story of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s life as prince Vessantara in his last but one 
iiieariiation before be became Gautama Buddha. As 
Vessantara, he practised the perfections of charity. One 
by one, he gave away all the things he possessed and 
'^vas banished by his father for his excessive charity. 
While he was in exile, he even gave away his wife and 
children who were, however; restored to him at the 
intervention of Indra. 

35. The Vessantara Jdtaka. Stone, North Gate, Stupa I, 
Sdnchi, 1st century b.c. 

This panel shows Vessaiitara proceeding to exile 
%mth his wife and children, parting on the way with the 
chariot and horses tvhich he gives to some Br^mianas. 

36. The Vessantara Jdtaka. Stone, North Gate, Stupa I, 
SdhcM, 1st century b.c. 

This panel shows Vessantara in the forest, giving 
away his children to Brdhmana Jujaka, and his wife to 
Indra, who came himself to claim her in the garb of a 
Brdhmana, so that she might not fall into evil hands as 
a result of her husband’s indiscriminate charity. 

37. The Cakravarii tvith his jewels. Limestone, Jaggay- 
yapeta, 1st century b.c. 

This sculpture represents a universal monarch {cakra- 
vartt) until Ms ‘jewels \ the horse, the elephant, the wheel, 
etc. 

38. Fagade of the Caitya Hall. Bhdjd, Western India, 
2nd century b.c. 

Bhaja provides an example of the earliest Caitya 
HaU in India. 

39. Front of the Caitya Hall. Bedsd, Western India, 
2nd century b.c, 

iO. Fagade of the Main Shrine, Cave XVIII, Nasik, 
1st century b.c. 

The fagade of the Caitya Hall at Ndsik is divided 
into two storeys. The lower storey has an arched door, and 
the upper one a great Caitya window. 


41. The Caitya Hall. Kdrle, Western India, 1st century 

B.c. 

This hall with its pillars and well developed screen 
is one of the best examples of its kind. The stupa is of a 
high cylindrical type with two raiZ courses. 

42. Fagade, Kdrle; Panel between entrances, c. 4th-5th 

century a.d. 

Buddha is shown seated in bhadrdsana. 

43. The donor couples. Cave III, Kanherl, Western 

India, c. 2nd century b.c. 

One of the significant factors leading to the spread 
of Buddhism during the 1st century b.c. and later was 
the support extended to it by foreign rulers, the most 
important among whom were Menander and Kaniska. 
Menander, who flourished about 116-90 b.c. was an 
Indo-Greek king with a vast dominion. The Milinda- 
panha or the questions of Milinda (which is a non- 
canonical Buddhist text) shows clearly that this ruler 
was greatly interested in the Buddhist faith. Kaniska, 
the best known of the Kusan Kings, flourished in the 
second century a.d., and from Purusapura (modern 
Peshawar), his capital, ruled over a large part of India. 
He is also credited with the conquest of Afghanistan, 
Samarkand, Yarkand and Khotan. 

Kaniska was eclectic in his religious outlook but 
his special inclination was towards Buddhism. Under 
his auspices was held the Fourth Buddhist Council 
wherein the main activity was the collection or composi- 
tion of the Sarvastivada texts. He erected in his capital 
a stupa or relic tower which elicited the admiration of 
the Chinese pilgrims. According to tradition, A^vaghosa, 
the celebrated author of the Buddhacarita, the 
Saundardnanda and the Sdriputra-prakarana flourished 
in his days. 

Under Kaniska’s patronage flourished a vigorous 
School of art in north-western parts of India, known as 
the Gandhara School. This School produced for the first 
time or simultaneously with the Mathura School of 
Art, a large number of Buddha and Bodhisattva images. 
As has been pointed out, the earlier art of India repre- 
sented Buddha only symbolically. 

The early centuries of the Christian era were a 
turning point in the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
which had grown by this time into a vast religious 
organization. It split up into as many as eighteen 
religious sects by about the second century b.c. The 
differences between the various sects became more and 
more pronounced with the progress of the time. By 
about the first century a.d. two clear-cut ways of 
Buddhist religion came to be recognised, namely, the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana. The Hinayana continued 
to foUow the old Pali texts and the Mahayana developed 
mainly through Sanskrit writings the philosophy of 
Buddhism. 
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The cardinal tenet of the Mahayana was that 
Gautama Buddha was not a human teacher as the 
Hinayanists held but an eternal principle that 
appeared on earth for the salvation of mankind. The 
Mahayanists gave to Buddhism also a new concept 
of the Bodhisattva who is considered as a being with 
universal love and compassion. He refuses Nirvana, 
though fully entitled to it, until all the sentient beings 
from man to the smallest insect are delivered. Bhakti 
or devotion to Buddha and the Bodhisattvas became an 
essential part of the Mahayana religious life. 

Further changes took place in the Mahayana 
Buddhism with the introduction of the concept of the 
Adi-Buddha or primordial being and his manifestations. 
The Buddhist art of India reflects faithfully the changes 
that the religion underwent in the course of its history. 

The chief protagonist of the Mahayana faith was 
Nagarjuna (who flourished a little later than Kaniska). 
He was followed by other great teachers such as Ajya- 
deva, Nilanetra, Asanga and Vasubandhu. 

M. A Coin of Ki^ng Menander. Silver, hudian Museum, 
Calcutta 

The obverse contains the bust of the king with his name 
inscribed below. 

45. A statue of King KanisJca. Stone, 2nd century a.d., 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura 

The name of the king is inscribed on the dress, in 
early Brdhml scrijit. 

46. Kaniska^ s Relic Casket Metal, Shdh-Ji-Kl-Dherl, 
Peshawar Museum, Peshawar 

The lid as well as the outer body of the casket are 
embellished with images of Buddha. Note the pattern of 
swans on the flange of the lid. 

47. Bimardn Reliquary. Gold, Afghanistan, British 
Museum, London 

The period from which this casket dates is uncertain. 
While Foucher and others assign it to the 1st century 
B.C., Wilson is of the view that it was subsequent to the 
Christian era. Figures of Buddha and his worshippers 
adorn the reliquary. 

48. Kaniska^s Coin containing the name of Boddo 
{Buddha). Gold, 2nd century a.d., British Museum, 
London 

The obverse shows Kaniska performhig a sacrifice 
over an altar, while the reverse bears a representation of 
Buddha with the legend ‘ Boddo \ 

49. Fragments of the Manuscript of the Sdriputra- 
prakarana, a drama by Asvaghosa, Central Asia 

50. Buddha. Schist, Hotimardan, 2nd century a.d. 

This image belongs to the classical phase of Gandhdra 
sculpture, and shows serenity {and grace). 


51. Dharmardjika Stupa, Taksasild 

Originally built in the Scytho-Parthian period, this 
stupa was repaired in the Kusdn period and ^partly 
refaced ’ in the 4th century a.d. 

52. Ndgdrjuna. Tibetan temple-painting, 18th century 
A.D., Rifks Museum, Voor Yolkenkunde, Leiden 

The representation of Nagarjuna, the greatest 
Mahayana Buddhist philosopher and foxmder of the 
Madhyamika School is a favourite theme in Tibetan art. 

As shown here, he is usually represented in monastic 
garb with an usnisa and an aureole with snakes. 

Besides Gandhara, the other important centres of 
Buddhism during the early centuries of the Christian 
era were Mathura and Sarnath in the North and Amara- 
vati, Nagarjunakonda, Goli and Ghanta4ala in the 
Krishna region in the South. The art of these places is 
based chiefly on native tradition, but Buddhist sculptures 
produced in Mathura were often transported to other 
parts of northern India. 

The abundance of Buddhist stupas and monasteries 
in the Krishna valley during the early centuries of the 
Christian era is attributable to the fact that the local 
kings (the Satavahanas and the Iksvakus) and their 
people patronized the religion. Amaravati appears to 
have been an important city even before the Christian 
era since the nucleus of its Mahacaitya dates from the 
2nd century b.c. as would be evident from the primitive 
style of its early sculptures. It was, however, at the 
height of its glory during the 2nd century a.d. The stupas 
and other structures of Nagarjunakonda owed their 
origin chiefly to the munificence of the princesses of the 
Iksvaku ruling family (of the 3rd century a.d.). That 
Nagarjunakonda grew into a cosmopolitan centre of 
Buddhist activities is evident from some of the inscrip- 
tions found here. Goli was another prosperous Buddhist 
centre at this time. 

53. The Bodhisattva dedicated by Bhiksu Bala. Stone, 
2nd century a.d,. Archaeological Musewn, Sdrndth 

This figure dates from the third year of Kaniska’s 
reign and exemplifies the massive style of the Kusan 
artists. 

54. The Kdtrd Buddha. Stone, Mathura, 2nd century 
A.D., Archaeological Museum, Mathurd 

Buddha is seeded in Abhayamudrd. A donative 
inscription in early Kusdn script is seen on the pedestal. 

55. Caitya slab showing a stupa. Limestone, Amardvati, 
2nd century a.d., Government Museum, Madras 

56. Caitya slab showing a stupa. Limestone, Ndgdr- 
junakonda, 3rd century a.d. 

57. Buddha Dipahlcaral s prediction regarding Gautama. 
Limetone, Nagarjunakonda, 3rd century a.d. 
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Countless aeons ago, Gautama was bom as Sumedha. 
He was greatly devoted to Dipankara Buddha, who 
prophesied that he would attain enlightenment in his 
last existence as Gautama. 


55, The Sibi JdtaJca, Limestone, Ndgdrjumlconda, 3rd 
century a.d. 

This illustrates the story of the Bodhisattva’s life 
as King Sibi who was known for his compassion and 
redeemed a pigeon by giving his own flesh. 

The Bodhisattva was once born as King Mandhatu. 
He was so powerful that he went to the Trayastrimsa 
heaven and ruled there jointly with Sakra for countless 
years. When he began to age, he fell down in a park 
since the human body cannot disintegrate in heaven. 
When the news of his fall was conveyed by the park 
keeper to members ot the royal family, they provided 
a resting place for him. 

59, The Mandhatu Jdtaka, Limestone, Ndgdrjuna-' 
kofida, 3rd century a.d. 

This sculpture shows the king lying despondently 
and preaching to his people how short-lived earthly 
glory is, 

60, NdgdrjunaJconda Inscription of the reign of Yira- 
purusadaita. Limestone, Ndgdrjunalcon^, 3rd 
century a.d. 

This e'pgraph records the erection of a pillar by 
Bappim, wife of Sri Yirapurusadatta, king of the Ihsvdhu 
dynasty of Southern India at the monastery of Ndgdr- 
junakoTjda, 

The Bodhisattva, according to the Saddanta 
Jataka, was once born as a royal elephant who’ had two 
wives. One day as he was shaking a tree, it so happened 
that while the flowers fell on the head of the first wife 
the dry leaves feU on the head of the second. The latter, 
for this reason, bore a grudge against the Bodhisattva. 
After her death she was reborn as the queen of the ruler 
of Banaras. She feigned illness and told the InW that 
only the possession of the six tusks of the royal elephant 
would cure her. The king sent his huntsmen to kill the 
beast and secure the tusks. The Bodhisattva crouched 
submissively at the feet of the hunstman to allow him 
to saw off his tusks. When the tusks were brought to 
the queen of Banaras she was overwhelmed with grief 
and died of a broken heart. 


61, The Saddanta Jdtaha, Limestone, Goli, 3rd ceniur 
A.D,, Government Museum, Madras 


This panel shows the huntsman cutting off the tusl 



62 . The TessarOara Jataka. Limestone, Goli, Srd ceniur 
A.D., Government Museum, Madras 

This iUustrates the gift of the royal dephant by prim 
V essantara. 


63. The Yessantara JdtaJca, Limesto'ne, Goli, Srd century 
A.D., Government Museum, Madras 

This panel portrays Yessantara" s exile to the forest 
for his excessive charity. 

During the Gupta period (4th-6th century a.d.). 
Buddhism continued to be popular with the masses. 
Fa-hien who visited India in the 5th century a.d. saw 
countless monks and monasteries all over the country. 
Monks were held in veneration for their strict observance 
of the disciplinary rules. Kings and householders erected 
Caityas and stupas and made gifts for the maintenance 
of the monasteries. Although some of the old Buddhist 
centres like Kapilavastu and Sravasti were in desolate 
condition, Mathura, Samath, Pataliputra, Bodh Gaya 
and Nalanda had a large number of Buddhist shrines 
and monks, both Hlnayanist and Mahayanist. 

The artist’s genius in India reached its highwater 
mark during the Gupta period. It is generally accepted 
that the images of Buddha and the Bodhisattva which 
were carved at Sarnath and Mathura during this period 
are among the best specimens of Indian art. The Gupta 
period is also known for the excavation of rock-cut 
viharas at Ajanta with their exquisite paintings. The 
later or mediaeval art of India is greatly influenced 
by the Gupta idiom. 

64. Buddha in Meditation, Stone, Bodh Gaya, 4th 
century a.d., National Museum, New Delhi 

Buddha is shown seated in meditation. Note the 
prominent usmsa. 

65. Buddha. Stone, Mathura, 5th century a.d., National 
Museum, New Delhi 

This image is unique for fulness and dignity of form. 
The large ornamented halo is typical of Gupta art. 

66. Buddha. Stone, MdhJcuwdr. U.P., 448-449 a.d., 
Suite Museum, Lucknow 

This is the only Gupta image so far discovered, 
which represents Buddha with a shaven head, a 
characteristic of the Mathura Kusdn images. The body is 
bare up to the waist and the fingers are webbed as in many 
other images of the early Gupta period. 

67. Buddha, Stone, Sdrndth, 5th century a.d., Archaeolo- 
gical Museum, Sdrndth 

Note the half -closed eyes, suggestive of meditation. 

68. Head of Buddha. Stone, Sdrndth, 5th century a.d., 
Archaeological Museum, Sdrndth 

69. Mahdbodhi Temple, as restored, Bodh Gayd 

The Mahabodhi Temple which is built of brick has 
been the subject of restorations at various periods. The 
four corner towers were added by the Burmese, probably 
in the 14th century a.d. The origin of the temple goes 
back perhaps to the early Gupta period. 
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70» The Bodh Gaya Inscription of Mahdndnam, a 
Ceylonese monh, recording the erection of a shrine 
at the place of Buddha's enlightenment 

This inscription is dated in the year 269 of the Gupta 
era (a.d. 588-89), 

71. DhdmeTch Stupa, Sdrndth, c. 600 a.d. 

A stupa of the cylindrical type, this structure has, 
half way up the base, niches originally intended for 
images of Buddha, The base displays intricate carved 
patterns similar to the painted ceilings of Ajanta. 

72. Lohandtha. Stone, Sdrndth, 6th century a,d., 
National Museum, New Delhi. 

This is one of the various forms of Avalokitesvara 
of Mahayana Buddhism. 

73. Flying Celestials. Wall-painting, Cave XYII, 
Ajanta, 5th century a.d. 

74. Fagade of the Caitya Hall, Cave XIX, Ajanta, 
c. 7th century a.d. 

The mellow gracefulness of this structure stands in 
contrast with the ascetic look of the earlier fa 9 ades. 

75. The Caitya Hall. Cave XIX, Ajanta, c, 7th century 

A.D. 

76. The First Sermon. Cave I, Ajanta, Stone, 6th century 

A.D. 

77. The Caitya Hall. Cave XXVI, Ajanta, 7th century 

A.D. 

This stupa contains the figure of Buddha seated in 
bhadrdsana. 

78. A General view of the Vikvalcarmd Cave, Ellord, 
c, 7th century a.d. 

During the post-Gupta period, Buddhism found a 
staunch patron in King Harsavardhana (606-648 a.d.) 
of Kanauj. Under his royal patronage Nalanda flourished 
as an important centre of Buddhist learning. For the 
maintenance of the Nalanda monasteries he remitted the 
revenues of nearly one hundred villages. He is said 
also to have erected a brass monastery there. 

The chief patrons of Buddhism during the mediaeval 
period were the Pala kings who ruled over a considerable 
part of Bengal and Bihar. They not only made liberal 
gifts for the maintenance of the University and other 
Buddhist organisations of Nalanda, but also established 
several new monasteries. Among the latter were those 
of VikramaMa, Somapura, Odantapuri and Jagaddala. 
The fame of Nalanda as a centre of art and learning 
spread far and wide during this period. Some of its 
scholars, such as Santaraksita, and several others went to 
Tibet to preach Buddhism, Further, the art and learning 
of Nalanda profoundly influenced those of Indonesia. 


Another important centre of Buddhism during 
this period was Nagapattinam in the South. There lived 
here a Buddhist community from Srivijaya (in the 
Malayan archipelago) who erected on the site two 
monasteries with the permission of the Cola kings, 
Eajaraja and Kajendra. 

The Buddhism of the mediaeval period was a 
imique synthesis of Mahayana ideals and Tantrik 
elements and centres round the worship of Tantrik 
divinities, magic circles and diagrams accompanied by 
complicated rituals and incantations. As there were 
now several points common to both Hinduism and 
Buddhism, specially Mahayana Buddhism, both the 
religions drew nearer to each other. In the course of 
time, the fundamentals of Buddhism were absorbed 
into Hinduism and Gautama Buddha was recognized 
as one of the avataras of Visnu. The process of assimila- 
tion which started as early as the 6th-7th century a.d., 
reached its culmination as the mediaeval period drew 
to a close. 

79. Coins of King Harsa. Silver, 7th century a.d., 
State Museum, Lucknow 

Obv. Bust of King to left; to left, sa and an uncertain 

date. 

Rev. Peacock. Around, vijitdvaniravanipatih ^rv 
Sildditya (o) divam jay ati. 

COLOUR PLATES 

I. Seated Buddhas. Wall-painting, Cave II, AjarUa, 
5th century a.d. 

II. Jujaka receiving the ransom money {part of the 
Vessantara Jdtaka). Wall-painting, Cave XVII, 
Ajanta, 5th century a.d. 

III. Bhiksu. Wall-painting, Cave VI, Ajanta, 5th 
century a.d. 

IV. Palace scene. Wall-painting, Cave II, Ajanta, 
5th century a.d. 

V. Apsaras. Wall-painting, Cave XVII, Ajanta, 
5th century a.d. 

80. Yuan Chwang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim who 
came to India during the reign of King Harsa {7th 
century a.d.). Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
New Delhi 

Yuan Chwang came to India in 630 a.d. and stayed 
for fifteen years, studying Hinayana and Mahayana 
Buddhism in various monasteries of India, including 
those of Kashmir, Sialkot, Kanauj and Nalanda. He 
carried to China 657 pu (parts) of the Buddhist literature 
consisting of Hinayana Sutras, commentaries and 
disciplinary rules, Mahayana texts and commentaries 
and a few treatises on logic and etymology. 

81. The Monastery — I A, Nalanda 

82. The Monastery — IB, NcdandJd 

83. The Stupa Site III, Nalanda 
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84, Padmafdni Avalohitesvara, Stone, Ndlandd, 7th-8th 
century a.d., Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
New Delhi 

The deity is seen holding a lotus. The right hand is in 
Yaradamudra, Three dhydm Buddhas are seated at the 
tof of the pa7iel, 

83, Sdnfaralisita, after figure, p, 28, WaddelVs Buddhism 
of Tibet, 8th century a.d. 

86. Buddha m Ahhayamudrd, Bronze, Ndlandd, 9th 
century a.d., National Museum, New Delhi 

Note the graceful modelling of the figure which 
testifies to the skill of the metal casters of Nalanda 
during the Pala period. 

87. Monastic Seals, University of Ndlandd. Terracotta, 
9th century a.d., Archaeological Museum, Ndlandd 

On the tap is the dharmacaJcra symbol with a deer 
on each side. Below is the lege^id : ^ Sri Ndlandd-mahd'- 
vihariydryabhiksu-sanghasya \ i.e. of the community of 
venerable monks of the Great Monastery at Ndlandd. 

88. The Ndlandd Copper plate Inscription of Devapdla- 
deva, recording the erection of a monastery at Ndlandd 
by Bdlaputra-deva of Sumdtrd and the grant of five 
villages by King Devapdla-deva of Bengal for the 
onaintenance of the same 

89. Tdrd with attemlants. Bronze, Madhya Pradesh, 
9th century a.d. 

Tara is the supreme female goddess of the Mahayana 
pantheon, 

90. Bodhisattva Vajrapdni. Stone, Lalitagiri, Orissa, 
9th century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This is a divine Bodhisattva, who carries a Vajra 
(thunderbolt). 


91. Bodhisattva, Bronze, Ndgdpattinam. 10th ce^itury 
A.D., Government Musemn, Madras 

92. Pdhdrpur Temple, Rajshahi District, East Bengal, 
Pdla period 

93. Buddha in Bhumisparsamudrd. Stone, Bengal, c. 
10th century a.d., Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta 

94. Siva-lokesvara. Bronze, Barisal, East Bengal, 9th 
century a.d., Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta 

The deity holds a trident (an attribute of Siva) 
in his left hand, while the right is in Varadamudra. 
A dhyani Buddha is seated just above his head. This 
image partakes of both Hindu and Buddhist charac- 
teristics and thus shows their closer approach in the 
mediaeval period, 

95. Dasdvatdra pa^iel. Stone, Bihar, c. lOth century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The ninth figure from the right is Buddha represented 
here as one of the avatdras of Visnu. 

96. AtUa, after figure, p. 36, WaddelVs Buddhism of 
Tibet 

Sri-Jnana or Ati4a was born in 982 a.d. in a royal 
family of eastern India. He was ordained at the 
monastery of Odantapuri and received training under 
both Mahayana teachers and Mahasiddhi or wizard 
priests. He visited Tibet at the age of sixty and 
introduced reformations in Tibetan Buddhism. 

97. Hevajra. Stone, c. 12th century a.d., Nahar Collec- 
tion, Calcutta 

Hevajra, a Tantrik Buddhist deity, is usually 
represented in the Yab-Yum attitude as shown here. 
The worship of such deities became popular with rise 
of the Vajrayana Buddhism of the mediaeval period. 
According to this cult, the female principle was as 
important as its male counterpart. 
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V BUDDHIST PANTHEON 


The Buddhist pantheon consists of several hundred 
deities. There were several factors leading to the growth 
of this pantheon. Early Buddhism was a religion of 
moral practices and contemplation. It did not recognize 
the worship of any god. But things changed after the 
Parinirvana of Buddha. Moral disciplines without any 
personal god whose grace can he sought in times of 
distress failed to appeal to the masses. The demand of 
the popular mind was met through the deification of 
Buddha. As already noted, the Buddhists were divided 
into two schools, namely, the Hinayanist and Maha- 
yanist by about the first century a.d. Because of its 
broad outlook Mahayanism found favour with the com- 
mon people, with their diverse cultures and modes of 
life. As a result of this wide contact, Mahayana Bud- 
dhism absorbed various popular rites and deities. The 
other important causes leading to the development of 
the Buddhist pantheon are the Tri-kaya Theory and 
Bodhisattva ideals. In the Mahayana set-up the man 
Sakyamuni has little or nothing to do. To the Maha- 
yanists, Buddha is not a man but an eternal principle, 
and he has three aspects, namely, Dharma-kaya, Sam- 
bhoga-kaya and Nirmana-kaya. As Dharma-kaya, he 
is the ultimate reality, free from impurities and desires. 
The Sambhoga-kaya is the body of enjoyment or the 
superhuman body in which Buddhas appear in paradises 
to create in the minds of the Sravakas, Pratyeka Buddhas 
and lay Bodhisattvas delight and love for the religion, 
Nirmana-kaya is the body of transformation, i.e. the 
human form worn by Sakyamuni or any other Buddha. 
The Tri-kaya theory thus gave rise to the concept of 
various types of Buddhas. Next to the Buddhas, the 
noblest figures in the Mahayana literature and pantheon 
are the Bodhisattvas who out of Karuna or compassion 
refuse Nirvana until all are delivered. Though innumer- 
able Bodhisattvas are mentioned in the Mahayana 
literature, the two most important are Manju&i and 
Avalokitesvara. In popular worship the Bodhisattvas 
were always invoked as they are supposed to possess 
inexhaustible power to save. 

One of the important aspects of the Mahayana 
pantheon is the worship of the female deities inde- 
pendently or in union with their male counterparts. 
This practice coupled with belief in the efficacy of 


mantras, magic spells, etc., gave to Mahayanism a new 
form which is broadly known as Tantrik Buddhism. 
As among the male deities, the Bodhisattvas are popular, 
among the females ones, Taras occupy the most pro- 
minent position. 

The hierarchy of the gods in the Mahayana pantheon 
has been determined with wonderful precision. At the 
head of this pantheon is the Adi-Buddha or the 
primordial Buddha from whom have originated the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, namely, Vairocana, Aksobhya, Ratna- 
sambhava, Amitabha and Amoghasiddhi. To this list of 
five, a sixth one, i.e. Vajrasattva is sometimes added 
by the Nepalese Buddhists. These Buddhas remain 
absorbed m meditation and the act of creation is left 
to their emanations, the Dhyani Bodhisattvas, namely 
Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Ratnapani, Padmapani, 
Visvapam and Ghantapam. With the exception of a 
few, all Buddhist deities are emanations of one or more 
Dhyam Buddhas. 

H: * * ♦ 

The iconographic types of Buddha came into 
existence towards the beginning of the Christian era 
with the growth of Mahayana Buddhism. The figures 
were based on the conception of a great man having 
some distinctive signs of greatness or Mahapurusa 
laksanas on the body. The Mahapadana and lakkhana 
Sutitantas of the Digha-niMya enumerate 32 such 
major signs. A list of 80 minor signs was added subse- 
quently. Some of the signs, such as the well-set feet, 
long figures, netted hands and feet, white hair between 
the eye-brows (urna) and Usmsa or top-knot on the 
head find representation in most of the Buddha 
images. 

The Buddha figures fall broadly into three classes, 
such as sthanaka (standing), asana (seated) and sayana 
(lying). While the last variety represents Buddha’s 
death, the other two show various other important 
incidents of his life. Further, these figures exhibit 
various hand poses or mudras, the commonest among 
them being Abhaya (protection), Varada (bestowing 
gift), Dhyana (meditation), Bhumispar^ (earth- 
touching) and Vyakhyana (preaching). 
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1. Head of Buddha. Stucco, Tahsasild, Gandha/ra, 2'rd 
century a.d. 

T1i6 wavy liair and Usinsa arc cliaracteristic of 
the Buddha images of Gandhara, 

2. Head of Buddha. Stucco, Talcsasild, Gandhara, 2nd 
century a.d. 

3. Heed of Buddha. Lime composition, Gandhara, 4th 
century A.n., Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

4. Buddha figures. Stucco, Jaulian Monastery, Talcsa- 
sild, c. 5th century a.'D. 

The central figure is seated in the posture of meditation* 

5. Head of Buddha. Limestone, 2rd century a.d., 
Amardvatl, Musde Guimet, Paris 

In accordance with scriptural accounts, the hair is 
represented by snail-shell curls, 

6. Head of Buddha. Stone, Mathura, 2nd century a.d., 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura 

The Buddha images of Mathura during the Kusan 
period or the early centuries of the Christian era are 
shaven headed with a prominent Usnisa. 

7. Head of Buddha. Stone, Mathura, 5th century a.d., 
Archaeological Museum, Mathura 

Note the snail-shell curls and the Usmsa. 

8. Buddha. Stone, Mathura, 5th century a.d., Archaeo- 
logical Museum, Mathura 

An ornamented halo and transparent drapery with 
folds are among the chief characteristics of the Buddha 
images of the Gupta period, 

9. Buddha. Stone, Mathura, 5th century a.j>., National 
Museum, New Delhi 

10. Buddha, Stone, Sdrndth, 5th century a,d., Indian 
Museum, Calcutta ' 

11. Buddha in Abhayamudrd. Bronze, Sultanganj, 
Bihar, 5th century a.d., Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery 

12. Buddha in Bhadrdsana, with hands in preaching 
aitUude. Stone, Sdrndth, 5th century a.d., British 
Museum, London 

13. Buddha in Meditation. Terracotta, Mirpur Khds, 
Sind, 5th century a.d., Prirwe of Wales Museum, 
Bombay 

14. Buddha in Meditation, Bronze, Ndgapattinam, 
South India, c. 10th century a.d., Government 
Museum, Madras 

15. Buddheds Descent {from the Trayastrimsa Heaven). 
Bronze, KurMhar, Bihar, Sth-lOih century a.d., 
Patna Museum, Patna 


16. Crowned Buddha. Stone, Bihar, 10th century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

17. Vajradhara. Bronze, Nepalo-Tihetan School, Musk 
Guimet, Paris 

According to the Vajrayanists, the Adi-Buddha 
when represented in human form gets the name of 
Vajradhara. Vajradhara is usually shown in embrace 
with his Sakti, Prajhaparamita, with a Vajra in his 
right hand. 

18. The Dhydni Buddha Vairocana. Stone, Borohudur, 
8th century a.d. 

19. Vajrasattva. Stone, Bihar, c. 10th century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Vajrasattva, held to be a sixth Dhyani Buddha 
by the Nepalese Buddhists, holds a vajra in his right 
hand and a ghanta in the left. 

20. Vajrapdni. Stone, Bihar, c. 10th century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Vajrapani is a divine Bodhisattva emanating from 
the Dhyani Buddha Aksobhya. 

21. Padmapdni. Stone, Sdrndth, 5th century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Padmapani is a divine Bodhisattva emanating 
from the Dhyani Buddha, Amitabha. 

22. Seven Mortal Buddhas with Maitreya. Stone, Bihar, 
9th century a.d., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

The seven Buddhas represented here are Vipasyi, 
§ikh%, ViSvabhu, Krahucchanda, Kanahamuni, Kdkyapa 
and Sdkyasimha. 

23. Maitreya. Stone, Ahicchatrd, 3rd century A.D., 
National Museum, New Delhi 

According to Buddhist traditions, Maitreya who 
resides in Tusita heaven is to appear on earth as a 
mortal Buddha some thousand years after the 
parinirvana of Gautama Buddha. 

This sculpture shows him standing with his right 
hand in Abhayamudrd while the left holds a nectar jug. 

24. Maitreya. Stone, Visnupur, Gaya, c. 12th century 
A.D., Patna Museum, Patna 

This deity is distinguished here by the stupa on his 
head dress. 

25. Manjuiru Stone, Bengal, lOth-llth century a.d., 
Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta 

Mahjum, ‘ the soft-beautied one ^ is the Buddhist 
god of learning. He was conceived of, in various forms 
and worshipped in various ways. Among his special 
symbols are a lotus and a book. He is considered by some 
to be an independent deity, while others regard him as 
an emanation of Amitabha or of Aksobhya or of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas together^ 
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26. Arapacana. Bronze^ c. 10th century a.d., Ndlandd, 
National Museum, New Delhi 

Arapacana, a popular variety of Manjum is seen 
seated in Padmdsana with his sword of knowledge in the 
right hand and the hook of saving wisdom in the left. 

27. Arapacana. Stone, Jdlkundi. Dacca, c. 12th century 

Dacca Museum, Dacca 

The deity is represented in his usual attitude with the 
symbols of a sword {broken) and a hook. 

28. Arapacana. Stone, Java, Mik century a.d., Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin 

29. Manjusrl Siddhaikavira. Bronze, Ndlandd, 9th 
century a.d., National Museum, New Delhi 

The deity stands on a conventional double lotus with 
his right hand in Varadamudrd. The left holds a lotus. 
Manjusri Siddhaikavira is re'presented here as an emana- 
tion of Aksobhya whose figure he hears on the crown. 

30. Sadaksari Group from an illustrated Buddhist 
Manuscript, 11th century a.d., Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta 

AvaloMtesvara is tlie most widely worshipped 
Bodhisattva of the Mahayana pantheon. He is an 
emanation of Dhyani Buddha Amitabha and his Sakti, 
Pandara, and personifies universal compassion. As 
described in the Karanda-vytiha, he refused Nirvana so 
that he might benefit afflicted humanity. Avalokitesvara 
covers the period between the disappearance of Gautama 
Buddha and the advent of Maitreya Buddha. He 
assumes innumerable forms, and is variously known as 
Sadaksari Loke^vara, Simhanada, Lokanatha, Khas- 
arpana, Halahala, etc. 

Sadaksari Lokeivara is represented seated on a lotus 
with Manidhara to his right and Sadaksari Mahdvidyd 
to his left. 

31. Sadaksari Group. Stone, Sdrndth, 12th century A.D., 
Archaeological Museum, Sdrndth 

The treatment is similar to that in the preceding 
illustration. 

32. Simhandda. Stone, Mahobd, 11th century a.d., 
State Museum, Lucknow 

Simhanada, a non-Tantrik manifestation of Avalo- 
Mte^vara, is usually invoked to cure leprosy. In ac- 
cordance with the Sddhands, he is seen here seated on a 
roaring lion. To his right is a trident, while from his left 
side rises a white lotus and a fiery sword. The rosary 
seen in the right hand, is not mentioned in the 
Sddhanamdld. 

33. Lokanatha. Stone, Mahobd, 11th century a.d., 
State Museum, Lucknow 


34. Lokandtha. Gilt bronze, Kurkihar, c. 12th century 
A.D., Patna Museum, Patna 

35. Lokesvara. Stone, Ndlandd, 8th century a.d., 
National Museum, New Delhi 

36. Avalokitesvara. Bronze, Kurkihar, Bihar, 9th century 
A.D., Patna Museum, Patna 

37. Heruka. Stone, Subhapur, Dt. Tipperah, East Bengal, 
lOth-llth century a.d., Dacca Museum, Dacca 

An effigy of Aksobhya is seen on the Heruka’ s crown, 
while a garland of skulls hangs about his neck. He holds a 
thunderbolt in his right hand and bears a Khatvdnga on 
the left shoulder. 

Heruka is a warrior god who protects the world 
from the Maras. It is believed that the worship of 
Heruka can secure Buddhahood for the devotee. 

38. PrajMpdramitd. Stone, Jdvd, 13th century a.d., 
Jdvd, Leiden Museum, Leiden 

Prajhaparamita is the Buddhist goddess of learning, 
and is considered to be the embodiment of Mahayana 
scripture which, as the tradition goes, was rescued from 
the nether regions by the great scholar, Nagarjuna. 

This celebrated image of Prajndpdramitd from Jdvd 
represents the goddess in Vydkhydnamudrd. On a lotus 
in her left hand rests the sacred Prajndpdramitd text. 

39. Female deity, probably Prajndpdramitd. Bronze, 
Ndlandd, 8th century a.d., National Museum, New 
Delhi 

40. Nairdtmd. Stone, Bihar, c. 11th century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Nairatma is derived from Niratma, a synonym for 
Sunya or Nirvana which according to the Madhyamika 
school means ‘ a transcendental state (not annihilation) 
about which neither existence or non-existence nor a 
combination of the two, nor a negation of the two, can 
be predicated 

The image of Nairatma is an attempt to interpret 
this abstract idea in terms which would be intelligible 
to ordinary men. The deity is represented here dancing 
on a corpse with a Khalvdhga in her left arm. She bears mi 
her <yrown the image of her sire, Aksobhya. 

41. Mdridb. Stone, Bihar, c. 11th century a.d., Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 

Marici, the Buddhist goddess of dawn is the consort 
of the Dhyard Buddha Vairocana. She rides a chariot 
drawn by seven pigs instead of seven horses which draw 
the chariot of the Sun. 

42. Usmsavijayd. Stone, Bihar, 11th century A.D., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

Usmsavijaya is one of the most popular Buddhist 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon. She is said to bear the 
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iuiage of Vairocana on licx crown and to reside within 
the womb of a Caitya. The present sculpture shows a 
miniature Caitya on the top of the image signifying that 
she is the presiding deity of the sanctum of the Caitya. 

COLOUR PLATES 

I. Buddha in Bhumisparsamudrd attended by 
Maitreya and Avalokitesvara, Painting on a 
wooden cover of a Manuscript of the Asia- 
sdhasrikd Prajmpdramitd, 11th century A.D., 
Prof. S. K. Saraswati's Collection^ Calcutta 

II. Buddha preaching the First Sermon. Painting 
on a wooden cover of a Manuscript of the 
Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, 11th century 
A.D., Prof. S. K. Saraswoli^s Collection, Calcutta 

III. Buddha. Painting on a leaf of a Manuscript 
of the Astasdhasrikd PrajMpdramitd, 11th 
century A.D., Asiatic Society, Calcutta 

lY. Dipahkara. Painting on a leaf of a Manuscript 
of the Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, 11th 
century A.D.5 Asiatic Society, Calcutta 

V. Vajrasattva. Painting on a leaf of a Manuscript 
of the Astasdhasrikd PrajMpdramitd, 11th 
century A.D., Asiatic Society, Calcutta 

VI. Lokandtha. Painting on a leaf of a Manuscript 
of the Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, 11th 
century Asiatic Society, Calcutta 

YII. Haldhala Lokesvara. Painting on a leaf of a 
Manuscript of the Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdra- 
mitd, 11th century a.d., Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta 

VIII. Lokesvara. Painting on a leaf of a Mam^script 
of the Astasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitd, 11th 
century a.d., Asiatic Society, Calcutta 

IX. Prajndpdramitd. Painting on a wooden cover 
of a Manuscript of the A§tasdhasrikd Praj- 
Mpdramitd, 11th century a.J)., Prof, S. K. 
SaraswatVs Collection, Calcutta 

X. Vasudhdrd. Painting on a wooden cover of a 
Manuscript of the Asp,sdhasrikd Prajndpdra- 
mitd, 11th century aj>.. Prof. S. E. SaraswatVs 
Collection, Calcutta 

XL Tdrd with Attendants. Painting on a leaf of a 
Manuscript of the As^dhasrikd Prajndpdra- 
mitd; 11th century a.d., Prof. S. K. SaraswatVs 
Collection, Calcuka 

43. Tdrd. Bronze, Kurhihar, Bihar, 0 . 10th century 

A.D., Patna Museum, Patna 

The worship of Tara became popular as early as 
the 6th-6th century a.i>. Tuan Chwang in the 7th 


century saw many Tara images in northern India. This 
goddess assumes innumerable forms and is usually 
represented with a lotus siuce she is believed to have 
originated from a lotus in the waters of a lake formed 
by a tear of Avalokitesvara. 

She is seen here in Lalitdsana. 

44. Khadiravanl Tdrd. Stone, Bihar, c. 12th century 
A.J>., Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This is a popular form of Tara, with Afokakanta 
Maxici and Ekajata as companions. 

45. Parnasavari. Stone, Dacca, lOth-llth century a.d., 
Dacca Museum, Dacca 

This is the goddess of the Savaras (mountaineers 
or savages), who is represented here with three faces, six 
arms, and various other attributes. The figure of Ganeka 
lies prostrate on the pedestal. The girdle of leaves is 
symbolic of the close connection between the goddess 
Parna^avari and people from the forest region. 

46. Jambhala and Vasudhdrd. Bronze, Ndgapaftinam, 
South India, c. 10th century a.b., Government 
Museum, Madras 

Jambhala is the Buddhist god of wealth and Vasu- 
dhara his consort. 

47. Mahdpratisard. Stone, Bhavdnipur, Dt. Dacca, 
East Bengal, 10th century a.d., Dacca Sdhitya 
Parisat, Dacca 

Mahapratisara is the first member of the group of 
fi.ve Pancaraksa deities. The other members are Maha- 
sahasrapramardani, Mahamantranusarini, Mahamayuri 
and Mahasitavati. The worship of these deities was 
widespread since they are believed to protect kingdoms, 
villages, and meadows. They are also attributed with 
the power to protect men from famine and disease. 

Note the three faces, eight arms and the various 
emblems. 

48. Vajratdrd. Bronze, Bihar, c. 10th century a.d., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

This sculpture is in the form of a lotus which can be 
opened and closed at will. 

The deity is seated in the centre, while her companions 
are grouped around her on petals. She is called Vajratara 
as she is bom of the offerings given to the Vajra and 
Sun. 

49. Vajratdrd. Stone, Sdrndth, c. 12th century a.d., 
National Museum, New Ddhi 

The deity is represented as having four heads and 
eight arms. In the head d/ress of the principal head are the 
miniature figures of Dhydnl Buddhas, namely, two of 
Aksobhya, in the earth-touching attitude, one of Amitdbha 
in meditation, and one in the attitude of teaching, presum- 
ably Vairocana. The head on the back has only one figure of 
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Amoghasiddhi in the attitude of protection {abhayamudrd). 
There are no Dhydni Buddhas on the other two heads, 

50, Vajrasdradd, Stone, Ndlandd, 8th century A.D., 
National Museum, New Delhi 

51, TrailoJcyavijaya, Bronze, Ndlandd, 10th century a.©.. 
Archaeological Museum, Ndlandd 


Trailokyavijaya is the state of Mahakrodhakaya 
‘manifested by Vajrasattva to destroy the enemies of 
the Buddhists of the three worlds’, the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds and the under world. As described in 
the Sddhands, the deity is four-faced and eight-armed 
and stands over Biva and Pdrvatl in the pratydlidha 
pose. 



VI SPREAD OF BUDDHISM ABROAD 


Nepal 

The early history of Buddhism in Nepal is wrapped 
in obscurity. Although Gautama Buddha was born in 
Lumbini in the Nepalese Terai, it is not known how 
far his thoughts influenced the people of Nepal as a 
whole during his lifetime. It was the missionary activities 
of Asoka that introduced and propagated the Buddhist 
faith on an extensive scale for the first time in Nepal. 
It is believed that some of the surviving stupas here 
were originally dedicated by A^oka. The Bodhnath and 
the Svayambhunath stupas are probably of Mauryan 
origin. During the middle ages, and in particular after 
the fall of Nalanda, Nepal became an important centre 
of Tantrik Buddhism. Nepalese sculptures and paintings 
reveal the influence of the Indian style. 

Tibet 

The Tibetans were originally the followers of an 
animistic religion called Bonpo. Buddhism found its way 
to Tibet in the 7th century a.d. when the ruler Srong- 
Tsan-Gam-po married a Nepalese Buddhist princess. 
Gam-po was a progressive ruler and maintained a close 
contact with India. He is said to have sent a messenger 
called Thonmi Sanbhota who studied Buddhism in India 
and also adapted the Indian alphabet to the need of 
writing in Tibetan, However, religious activity can be 
said to have begun in earnest with the arrival of 
Santaraksita and Padmasambhava in Tibet in the 
8th century A.n. Padmasambhava introduced Tantrik 
Buddhism here and built the monastery of Samye 
(bSam-yas) about thirty miles from Lhasa. The second 
period of Tibetan Buddhism which marks the rise of 
successive sects was inaugurated by Ati^a in the 11th 
century a.d. Hjs reformed teachmgs based upon the 
Yogacara traditions led to the establishment of the 
Bkah-gdams-pa school which enforced celibacy upon 
the monks and discouraged magic practices. The later 
history of Tibet records an uninterrupted continuity 
of Buddhism with an extensive art and architecture. 

Afghanistan 

Culturally, Afghanistan may be considered a part 
of India during the early period of her history. Buddhism 
seems to have been introduced here as early as the time 


of the Mauryas who exercised an effective control over 
the region. During the early centuries of the Christian 
era, it was included in the domain of the Kusans and 
became an important centre of Gandhara art as is 
evident from the archaeological remains at Begram and 
Bamiyan. The exquisite style of the Begram ivories has 
earned the admiration of aU art connoisseurs. 

Central Asia 

Central Asia or the Tarim basin is a vast repertory 
of Buddhist art and iconography. Por several centuries 
it was not only the centre, but a highway of Buddhism. 
It was mainly through this region that the art and 
thought of India travelled to China. This was due to 
the fact that aU the important trade routes connecting 
India and several other countries with China converged 
at the Tarim basin which thus became a meeting place 
of various cultures. The Buddhist remains of the region 
comprise a vast number of caves, stupas, temples and 
fresco-paintings. These belong to various periods, and 
contain images of a large number of gods and goddesses 
of the Buddhist pantheon. Among other objects of 
interest discovered here are a number of letters 
and documents written in Pali, Sanskrit, Tocharian, 
Sogdian, Khotanese, Chinese, and other languages and 
several Buddhist texts of great importance, such as the 
Dhammapada, the Uddnavarga, the Sarvastivada work, 
and the Sd/riputra-pralcarana, a drama by AiSvaghosa. 
The Chinese pilgrims give interesting accounts of 
the HBnayana and Mahayana Buddhism, as practised 
here. 

By far the most important centre of Buddhism in 
Central Asia was Kucha. The monks of Kucha took an 
active interest in the propagation of the faith. The most 
renowned of the monks was Kumarajiva (4th century 
A.B.). He studied Buddhist literature in Kashmir for 
several years. On his return to Kucha he earned much 
fame as* a scholar. As a result of hostilities between 
Kucha and China, he was taken as a captive to China 
where he lived for fifteen years, translating Buddhist 
texts and interpreting Buddhist philosophy. 

The art of Central Asia may be studied under two 
heads, one around Kara-shahr and Edzil and the other 
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in Turfan. The scnlpttires and paintings of Kara-shahr 
and Kizil were concerned mostly with the decorations 
of the Hinayana sanctuaries showing distinct Indian 
influence. The art of Turfan ‘ is really a provincial form 
of Chinese art of the T’ang period with only a remote 
connection with Indian prototypes. It may be mentioned 
here that the sixth century wall-paintings at Tun-Huang 
in Westernmost China reveal both Indian and Indo- 
Iranian technique, while the paintings of Bezeklik from 
the eighth to tenth centuries are almost completely 
Chinese in style 

China 

According to a Chinese tradition, Buddhism was 
introduced in China as early as 217 b.o. But there is 
no authentic evidence in support of this. The oflicial 
and positive account is that in a.d. 65 the Emperor 
Ming-Ti of the Han dynasty sent into Khotan a deputa- 
tion of eighteen persons who, accompanied by two 
Indian monks, Ka^yapa Matanga and Dharmaraksa, 
came back in the year 67 with a collection of Buddhist 
works. Kasyapa and Dharmaraksa were placed in the 
monastery of Lo-Yang where they translated several 
Buddhist works into Chinese. This marks the beginning 
of Buddhist activities in China. 

The support and sympathy extended to the first 
Buddhist missionaries encouraged other missions to 
follow them. Kumarajiva from Central Asia, and 
Buddhayasas, Sanghabhuti, Gautama Sanghadeva, 
Punyatrata, Vimalaksa and Gunavarman from India 
are some of the prominent monks who visited China 
during the 4th and 5th centuries a.d, and helped 
to spread the popularity of Buddhism there by translat- 
ing and expounding Buddhist texts and philosophy. 
The activities of these monks created a deep impression 
upon the mind of the Chinese people and many Chinese 
scholars came forward to support the cause of Buddhism. 

Tao-ngan who flourished in the fourth century a.d. 
carefully studied the translations of the Buddhist texts 
and wrote a series of commentaries on them. His 
examples were followed by his disciples among whom 
the name of Hui-Yuan deserves special mention, 
Hui-Yuan founded a monastery at Lushan and estab- 
lished there a school known as the school of White 
Lotus. He also introduced in China the cult of Amitabha 
which played an important part in the history of Far 
Eastern Buddhism. 

The next important epoch in the histoiy of Buddh- 
ism in China is marked by the visit of Bodhidharma. 
Bodhidharma, according to a Chinese account, was a 
prince of Kanchi (South India). He became a monk and 
went to Indonesia to study the Dhyana School of 
Buddhism. From there he went to China and established 
a school of thought according to which meditation or 
the cultivation of one’s own thought alone can lead one 


to enlightenment. Bodhidharma’s teachings were popu- 
larised by his able follower, Chi-K’ai. 

Buddhism continued to flourish in China under 
the patronage of the T’ang and subsequent royal 
dynasties. The religion, however, lost much of its force 
with the introduction of Lamaism in northern China 
about the 13th century. This brought formal rites to 
the forefront and relegated the real religion into the 
background. 

Japan 

Buddhism came to Japan through Korea in the 
sixth century a.d. The progress of the religion was 
somewhat slow in the beginning, as one of the two 
parties struggling for political power was opposed to 
its introduction. It, however, received court sanction as 
soon as Prince Umayado or Shotoku defeated the anti- 
Buddhistic Mononobe family and became regent to the 
Empress Suiko. Shotoku was a man of remarkable 
qualities and he did for Buddhism in Japan what Asoka 
did for it in India. He drew up Japan’s &st Constitution 
and declared Buddhism to be the ultimate object of 
faith. He sent many students to China to study Buddh- 
istic doctrines, and himself wrote commentaries on 
Mahayana texts such as the SaMharmaapun^nka, the 
Virmlah%Hi‘Sutra, etc. Among his other achievements, 
mention may be made of the construction of a large 
monastic establishment at Horyuji, which was embel- 
lished with paintings recalling Ajanta style. 

The examples of Shotoku were also followed by 
emperors of the subsequent periods. The Emperor 
Shomu and his wife declared themselves to be servants 
of the Buddhist faith. During their reign a Buddhist 
temple was built in each province. The Todaji temple 
dedicated to Vairocana became the main shrine of Kara. 
Side by side there also arose a syncretic movement 
leading to a compromise between Shintoism (the 
original native cult of Japan) and Buddhism. The Shinto 
goddess, Amaterasu, was declared to be a manifestation 
of Vaicocana. ' This example of combining the worship 
of the native deities with that of Buddhist deities 
was followed in almost aU parts of the country to the 
advantage of Buddhism’. 

The next period of Buddhism in Japan marks the 
rise of two influential sects, the Tendai and the Shingon, 
founded by Saicho (767-822 a.d.) and Kukai (774-835 
A.D.) respectively. Their object was to nationalize 
Buddhist doctrines in order to make Buddhism a 
religion of the masses. Their efforts, as we know, met, 
with remarkable success. 

Various other movements and sects came into 
existence subsequently. Among them the Jodo Sect 
(founded in 1175 by Genku, better known as Honen), 
the Zodo-shin sect (founded by Shinran) and Zen 
Buddhism with its various branches deserve special 
mention. The followers of the Jodo sect place an implicit 
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faith in the saving power of Amitabha. Even the recita- 
tion of his name entitles one, according to them, to gain 
access in his paradise after one’s death. The teachings 
of the Jodo-shin afl&rm that all living beings shall be 
saved on account of the vow taken by Amitabha. Hence, 
the religious practices in ordinary hfe are notlmg but 
the expression of a grateful heart. Zen Buddhism lays 
great stress on contemplation which alone can lead 
one to enlightenment. 

Geyhn 

The history of Ceylon starts with the colonization 
of the island in the 5th century B.c. by Prince Vijaya 
from Bengal. Though it would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that Vijaya introduced the elements of Buddh- 
ism in Ceylon, the religion, however, did not have any 
wide popularity here until the time of Devanam-piya 
Tissa (3rd century b.c.). Tissa was a contemporary of 
Asoka and had friendly relations with the Indian 
emperor. He warmly received Thera Mahinda and other 
monks who were sent by Aioka to preach Buddhism in 
Ceylon. He sent a mission to India to bring a branch 
of the Bodhi tree under which Gautama Buddha attained 
enlightenment. When it reached Ceylon, he planted it 
in Anuradhapura with due pomp and ceremony. He 
also built the Mahavihara and the Thtiparama at 
Anuradhapura. 

After Tissa, the kingdom passed into the hands of 
the Tamil monarchs for a time. It was, however, re- 
occupied by Dutthagamani, one of his descendants, 
who was also an ardent follower of Buddhism and bxdlt 
in Anuradhapura the Lohapasada, and the Mahathupa 
or Euwanweli dagoba. According to tradition, monks 
from different parts of India came when the foundation 
stone of the dagoba was laid. 

The reign of Vattagamani Abhaya is an important 
epoch in the history of Buddhism in Ceylon. The 
Tripitakas which were preserved so long in memory were 
committed to writing by the monks of the Mahavihara. 
Abhaya built a new monastery and a dagoba known 
as Abhayagiri which became a very important centre 
of Buddhist culture. Fa-hien gives an interesting account 
of this monastery which had, as he records, five thousand 
monks as against three thousand in the Mahavihara. 

Ceylon had grown by this time into a very important 
centre of Buddhism — ^a position which she maintains 
even to-day. The reputation of Ceylonese monasteries 
as centres of learning attracted scholars from far and 
wide. Buddhaghosa, the celebrated Buddhist scholar, 
visited Ceylon in the 5th century a.i>, during the rule 
of King Mahanaman. He had studied in the Mahavihara 
for some time before he undertook the translation of 
the Simhalese commentaries. 

In the 8th century the capital removed from 
Anuradhapura to Polonnaruwa due to political reasons 
arising from the Tamil aggression. Consequently, the 


later cultural activities centred mainly round the new 
capital. The great period of artistic activity here 
coincides with the reign of Parakramabahu I (12th 
century A.i>.) who was greatly devoted to the faith. 
The important remains of Polonnaruwa include the Gal 
Vihara with the Parinirvana image of Buddha, Vata-da- 
ge and many other shrines. 

In spite of opposition due to changes in political 
situation during subsequent times. Buddhism has 
managed to survive in Ceylon. 

Burma 

The early history of Buddhism in Burma is obscure. 
If the Ceylonese tradition is believed, two monks, namely, 
Sona and Uttara, were sent by the emperor Asoka 
(3rd century b.c.) to preach Buddhism in Suvarnabhumi 
which is generally identified with Burma. In any case, 
there is no evidence of any widespread popularity of 
Buddhism in the land during such an early period. 
On the basis of literary as well as archaeological 
sources it may be reasonably presumed that Buddhism 
was gaining in popularity in Lower Burma during the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The arrival of 
Buddhaghosa with a large number of Pali books in 
Thaton in the 5th century a.d. might have provided 
a great stimulus to the spread of the rehgion in the 
land. The archaeological excavations at Hmawza have 
yielded a number of sculptures, terracottas and tablets 
of about 6th-7th century a.d. These objects and the 
Chinese accounts provide ample evidence of the 
popularity of Buddhism in Prome and neighbouring 
places during the period imder review. 

The reign of king Anawrata of Pagan (11th century 
A.D.) is a landmark in the history of Buddhism in 
Burma. A zealous convert, he made ceaseless efforts 
to coUect Buddhist relics and scriptures. He led 
an expedition to Thaton and ended up by carrying 
to Pagan not only loads of holy scriptures and other 
sacred objects, but also a number of Talaing monks 
who were known for their profound knowledge. He 
exchanged religious missionaries with Ceylon and 
obtained from there copies of the complete Tripitaha^ 
which were collated with the texts obtained from 
Thaton. Anawrata was a great patron of art. As a result 
of his efforts and patronage. Buddhism became the 
religion of the whole of Burma. 

The example of Anawrata was followed by his 
successors. 

There are numerous temples and pagodas in 
Burma which stand as a mark of the intense devotion 
of the kings and people of this land to the Buddhist 
faith. Important among them are the Ngakywe 
Nadaung and the^Pawdawmu of the 10th century, the 
Shwezigon, the Ananda, the Nanpaya, and the two 
Petleik pagodas of the 11th century, the Sapada, and 
the Thatbionyu of the 12th century and the Mahabodhi, 
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the Mingalazedi and Tilominlo pagodas of the 13th 
century. They reveal varied architectural forms point- 
ing to Burma’s contact with many countries. For 
example, the cylindrical or bulbous Ngakywe Nadaung 
stupa recalls the Dhamekh at Samath. The Sapada 
has characteristics of the old Simhalese hemespherical 
type. The Mahabodhi dedicated in Pagan is an exact 
copy of the shrine at Bodh-Gaya. Several of these 
pagodas contain sculptures and frescoes depicting 
scenes from Buddha’s life, and Jataka stories. Their 
style and technique are similar to contemporaneous 
Indian art. 

As in Ceylon, and several other places in South-East 
Asia, Buddhism is still a living force in the life of the 
Burmese people. 

Siam 

Buddhism seems to have been introduced in Siam 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. Before 
the occupation of the Menam Valley by the Thais, Siam 
under the name of Dvaravati formed a part of the 
Cambodian Kingdom. The art of Dvaravati shows a 
marked influence of Gupta sculpture and painting. 
About the middle of the 13th century the Thais became 
masters of Siam and Laos. This brought to an end 
the political sway of Cambodia over them. The Thai 
rulers were great patrons of Theravada Buddhism. The 
art of Siam from this time onwards was inspired by 
Ceylonese traditions. 

Cambodia 

Cambodia was pre-eminently a Hindu colony in the 
beginning. Buddhism came to the land during the 5th 
century a.i>., but it did not occupy any dominant posi- 
tion until the time of Ya^ovarman who ruled in the 
9th century a.d. Tasovarman established a Saugatas- 
rama meant specially for the Buddhist monks, and 
formulated elaborate rules for the guidance of the 
lirama. The rise of King Jayavarman VII (1181-circa 
1220 A.D.) is a landmark in the history of Buddhism in 
Cambodia. Jayavarman, for his extreme devotion to 
Buddhism, came to be known after his death as Parama 
Saugata. His munificence to Buddhist institutions was 
remarkable. 

The early Buddhist art of Cambodia was purely 
Indian in inspiration. From the 9th century A.i>., 
however, it was the classical Khmer art that became 
most dominant. Among the important Cambodian 
temples mention may be made of the Bayon Central 
temple of Angkor Thom built by Yasovarman (9th 
century a.d.) and the one built at Angkor Wat about 
1125 A.D. 

Campd 

Buddhism seems to have been introduced in 
Campa (Viet Ham) during the early centuries of the 
Christian era as is evident from the discovery of a fine 


bronze image of Buddha in the Amaravati style at 
Dong-Duong. The Chinese chronicles bear evidence that 
the religion continued to flourish here even subsequently. 
The Chinese sacked the city of Campa in 605 a.d. and 
carried away no less than 1,350 works. From the 
evidence of I-tsing we know that several schools 
of Buddhism, namely, the Aryasammitiya and the 
Sarvastivada existed here. The religion occasionally 
enjoyed the patronage of kings and high ofiEicials of 
Campa also. King Jaya Indravarman established a 
temple and a monastery at Dong-Duong in 875 a.d. 
After the conquest of Campa by the Annamites from 
the North, it was the Chinese form of Buddhism that 
became predominant here. 

Java 

India’s cultural contact with the Malay Peninsula 
and the East Indies goes back to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. In the beginning, the Brahmanical 
faiths seem to have been more popular in these regions 
than the Law of Buddha. Fa-hein during his visit to Java 
early in the 5th century A.n. found very few Buddhists 
there, although the number of ‘heretics and Brahmanas’ 
was enormous. The popularity of Hinduism in Java and 
neighbouring states during the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D. finds confirmation in the inscriptions of King 
Purnavarman of Western Java and also those of King 
Mtilavarman of Borneo, However, Buddhism came to 
occupy a prominent position in several of these states 
within a century or so. I-tsiag who visited Sumatra 
more than once remarks that the islands of the Southern 
Sea were some very important centres of the Buddhist 
religion. The king of Sri-vijaya was a great patron of 
the faith and there were more than one thousand priests 
in his city. The school that was most popular there was 
the Mulasarvastivada although the Sammitiya and 
other sects were not enticely unknown. 

The most glorious epoch of Buddhism in these 
regions was the rule of the Sailendra emperors (8th-9th 
century a.d,) who held political sway over nearly the 
whole of Suvarnadvipa comprising the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo and other islands. The 
Sailendras were staunch patrons of Mahayana Buddhism 
and maintained a close contact with India, specially 
Nalanda. The copper plate inscription of the reign of 
king Devapala-deva, found in the course of excavations 
at Nalanda, refers to the erection, by king Balaputra- 
deva of this dynasty, of a Buddhist monastery at 
Nalanda. 

With the Sailendra rule is also associated the history 
of the construction of several Buddhist temples in Java. 
The earliest of them is the one dedicated to the goddess 
Tara in Kalasan (in 779 a.b.). The greatest of aU Java- 
nese monuments is, however, the Borobudur Stupa, one 
of the wonders of the religious art of Asia. It was built 
somewhere in the 8th century a.I). The body of this 
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btiilding consists of six square terraces with three circular 
platforms carrying rings of seventy-two small beU-shaped 
stupas. The central stupa on the summit is fifty-two 
feet in diameter. The galleries of the Borobudur 
Stupa contain images of the five Dhyani Buddhas 
besides elaborate representations of several Jataka 
stories and scenes from Buddha’s life in 120 panels, 
based on the Lalitavistara. The study of these sculptures 
proves beyond doubt the popularity of Mahayana 
theology in Java during this period. 

Among the other Buddhist temples of this period 
in Java, mention may be made of Candi Mendut with 
the sedent Buddha and two Bodhisattvas representing 
the highest level of Javanese art. 

J. Bodhnath Stupa, Nepal 

2. SmyambJiundih Stupa, Nepal 

Two of the earliest stupas in Nepal, Bodhnath and 
Svayambhunath go back in origin, as mentioned above, 
to Mauryan times. 

3. Padmapdni. Copper, gilt and jewelled, Nepal, 9th 
century a.d., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S,A, 

One of the best of Nepal bronzes, the figure in style 
is akin to the art of the late Gupta rather than of the 
PMa times. 

4. Bhavacahra {the wheel of life or of the Sarnsdra). 
Tibetan painting, Ladakh 

5. Citipati, Tibetan painting, Ladakh 

The Citipati are two skeletons, one of a man and the 
other of a wormn represented as dancing with their legs 
interlaced, in the cemetery. 

6. White Tdrd. Tibetan painting, Ladakh 

7. Tdrd. Bronze, Tibet, 15th century a.d., Art Section, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta 

8. Yamdntaka. Bronze, Tibet, 18th century a.d., Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York 

Yamdntaka, the ferocious emanation of Manju^rl, is 
represented with his SaMi, Prajnd. 

9. Stupas, Tibet 

10. The Toilet. Ivory, Begram, 2nd century a,d., Musie 
Guimet, Paris 

11. The Female Attendant. Ivory, Begram, 2nd century 
A.D., Musde Guimet, Paris 

12. Colossal Buddha. Bock-cut, Bdmiydn, 4th~5th century 

A.D. 

The figure is 175 ft. high. 

The colossal height is probably to suggest the 
superhuman nature (mahapurusa aspect) of Sakyamuni. 


13. Flying Divinities. Painting in the niche of the 175 ft. 
Buddha, Bdmiydn 

The style is similar to that of the Indian paintings 
of the 6th and 6th centuries a.d. 

14. Bodhisattva. Terracotta, 7th century a.d., Fondu- 
kistan, Afghanistan, Musee Guimet, Paris 

The image executed in Indian style possesses the 
grace of the Gupta Art. 

15-16. Fragments of the Manuscript of the Dhammapada 
in KharostM Script, Central Asia, 2nd century 

A.D. 

COLOUR PLATES 

I. Buddha attended by two acolytes, Tibet {after, 
pi. E, Tibetan Painted Scrolls by Tucci) 

II. Magic Mandalas {after pi. Z, Tibetan Painted 
Scrolls by Tucci) 

17. Buddha in Abhayamudrd. Stucco, Karasai, Khotan, 
Central Asia, 6th century a.d. 

The figure resembles in style the Buddha figures 
of Mathura of the Gupta period. 

18. Fragments of the Manuscript of the Saddharmapunda- 
rika in upright Gupta Script of calligraphic type. 
Central Asia 

19. Buddha with auspicious symbols. Wall-painting, 
probably from Balawaste, Central Asia, c. 8ih 
century a.d.. Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 
New Delhi 

20. Bodhisattva Avalokitehara. Silk banner, Chien Fo- 
Tung, Tun-Huang, China, 7ih-10th centuries A.D., 
Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi 

21. Dharmapdla Vajrapdni. Silk banner, Chien Fo- 
Tung, Tun-Huang, China, 7th-10th centuries 
A.D., Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New 
Delhi 

22. Buddha. Cave III, Yun-Kang, China, 5th century 

A.D. 

23. Seven Buddhas with Sdkyamuni in the centre. Cave X, 
Yun-Kang, China, 5th century a.d. 

24. Bodhisattva. Wood, China, late Sung Dynasty, 
960-1270 A.D., Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 

Bodhisattva is seated in the MahdrdjaMd posture 

25. Bodhisattva. Wood, China, Chin Period, 12th 

century a.d., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

26. Bodhisattva. Wood, China, Chin Period, 12th 

century a.d., Musie Guimet, Paris 
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'It would be difficult to discover a Chinese Bodhi- 
sattva in which the movements have been developed 
in a more exquisite manner or in which the formal 
beauty has received more artificial emphasis.’ The light 
costume of the figure would show that the Indian models 
have been of great importance, 

27, Five Pagoda Temple^ Peking, China 

It was built by a monk called Pancadharma in 
1403 after the fashion of the Bodh Gaya temple. 

28, Horyuji Temple, Japan, 7th century a.d. 

The temple was built near Nara between 593 and 
607 A.D. by the prince Shotoku-taishi with the aid of 
Korean workmen. It is an example of the symmetrical 
classical construction in Chinese style. According to 
some scholars, it shows the direct influence of the Wei 
architecture of China. 

COLOUR PLATES 

III, Scenes from Buddha's Life, Silk banner, 
7th-10th centuries a.d., Chien Fo-Tung, 
Tun-Huang, China 

This shows a sort of bird's eye view of the 
courtyard of the palace with the sleeping pavilion from 
which the prince Siddhdriha has escaped. The women 
musicians are fast asleep and so also the two guards. 
At the bottom, King Suddhodana is seen examining 
the attendants and guards apparently under arrest, 

IV, Buddha with his Alms Bowl, Silk banner, 
7ih-10th centuries a.d., Chien Fo-Tung, 
Tun~Huang, China 

Y, The Orchestra. Painting, 7th-8th century 
A.D., Tun-Huang, China 

VI. The Paradise of Amitdbha, Painting, 7th-8th 
century a.d., Tun-Huang, China 

29, The Pagoda of the Horyuji Monastery, Japan 

30, Bodhisattva, Painting, Horyuji, Japan, 7th century 

A.D. 

The painting shows the influence of the Ajanta 
style. 

31, Amida, Painting on silk, Eonkaikd-mydji, Kyoto, 
Japan, 12th century a.d. 

Amida is rising up behind the sacred mountain. 'He has 
come to seek the faithful soul and lead it into the 
heavenly kingdom.’ 

32, Buddha, Kamakura, Japan, 13th century a.d. 

33, Thupdrdma Dagoba, Anurddhapura, Ceylon, 3rd 
century b.c. 

It is said to have been dedicated in 244 b.c. The 
structure has undergone additions in subsequent periods. 


34. Ruwanweli Dagoba, Anurddhapura, Ceylon, 2nd 
century B.c. 

It is one of the biggest stupas in Ceylon, and goes 
back in origin to the reign of Dutthagamani. It has 
undergone a complete renovation in the course of last 
one century. 

35. Dedicatory Stupa, Ruwanweli, Anurddhapura, 
Ceylon 

36. Abhayagiri Dagoba, Anurddhapura, Ceylon, 1st 
century b.c. 

The Dagoba is so called after its founder, prince 
Abhaya. 

37. Ndga door-keeper, Ruwanweli Vihdra, Anurddha- 
pura, Ceylon, 3rd century a.d. 

38. Buddha in Meditation. Stone, Anurddhapura, 
Ceylon, 3rd century a.d. 

The image is characterised by deep poise and 
serenity. It is similar in style to the best Buddha figures 
of the Amaravati School. 

39. Apsaras, Wall-painting, Sigiriya, Ceylon, 5th century 

A.D. 

COLOUR PLATES 

VII, Apsaras. Wall-painting, Sigiriya, Ceylon, 
5th century a.d. 

YIII. Apsaras. Wall-painting, Sigiriya, Ceylon, 
5th century a.d. 

40. Apsaras, Wall-painting, Sigiriya, Ceylon, 5th century 

A.D. 

The Sigiriya paintings show an affinity to Ajanta 
style. 

41. Buddha, Stone, Awkana, Ceylon, llth-12th century 

A.D. 

42. Bodhisattva. Bronze, Anurddhapura, Ceylon, c. 12th 
century a.d. 

Note the compassionate face of the figure. 

43. Vata-dd-ge, Polonndruwa, Ceylon, 12th century a.d. 

44. Ngakywe Nadaung, Pagan, Burma, 10th century 

A.D. 

45. Ananda Temple, Pagan, Burma, 11th century a.d. 

One of the most venerated and popular temples 
in Pagan, it was first built, according to tradition, by 
the Buddhist monks from India during the reign of 
King Kyanzittha (1084-1112). 

46. Mingalazedi, Pagan, Burma, 13th century a.d. 

47. Shwedagon, Rangoon, modern 
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4S, Bodhisattva, Bronze^ J aiyd, Siarrii N ational Museum, 
Bangkok 

The figure shows the influence of the Pala art of 
Bengal and Bihar. 

49. Head of Buddha. Terracotta, PWapatom, Siam, 
Mon type 

50. Head of Buddha, Stone, lacquered and gilt. Siam, 
llih century a.d., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

51. The Entrance to the Angkor Wat Temple, Cambodia, 
12th century a,d. 

52. Angkor Wat temple {western approach), Cambodia, 
12th century a.d. 

53. Mucalinda Buddha. Stone, Cambodia, 12th century 

A.D, 

54. Buddha, Stone, Kompong Cham, Viet Nam, c. 13th 
century a.d. 

55. Head of Buddha, Stone, Angkor Wat, Cambodia, 
c. 12ih-13th century a.d, 

56. Buddha. Bronze, Dong-Duong, Campd, 3rd century 

A.D. 

The figure shows the influence of Amaravati art. 


57. The Stupa at Borobudur. Stone, Java, 8th century 

A.D. 

58. An Aerial View of the Stupa at Borobudur, Java 

59. The Upper Terraces and Terminal Stupa, Boro- 
budur, Java 

60. The Muru Jdtaka. Stone, Borobudur, Java, 8th 
century a.d. 

61. The Mahdkapi Jdtaka. Stone, Borobudur, Java, 
8th century a.d. 

62. Sudhana and the Kinnarls drawing the water. Stone, 
Borobudur, Java, 8th century a.d. 

This illustrates the story of Sudhana in quest of the 
beloved Manohard as mentioned in the Avaddnas. 

63. The Temple, Candi Mendut. Stone, Java, 8th century 

A.D. 

64. Buddha. Stone, Candi Mendut, Jdvd, 8th century a.d. 

The image is one of the finest specimens of Buddha 
figures ever produced in Java. It shows a close afi&nity 
in style to the seated Buddhas in Ajanta. 

65. Bodhisattva, Stone, Candi Mendut, Jdvd, 8th century 

A.D. 
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VII ENDURING INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 


Buddliisra ceased to exist in India, except in one 
or two places, after the 12th-13th century a.d. This, 
however, does not amount to saying that the religion 
disappeared from the land of its origin, as is commonly 
held. Hinduism is what it is to-day largely owing to the 
influence that Buddhism exercised on it. As Sir Charles 
Eliot observes : ‘‘ To the Buddhist influence are due for 
instance the rejection by most sects of animal sacrifices : 
the doctrine of the sanctity of animal life : the monastic 
institutions and the ecclesiastical discipline”^ found in 
mediaeval and later Hinduism. The protests that were 
uttered in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad Gitd against 
Vedic ceremonialism, were emphasized and developed 
by Buddha. Buddha’s gospel of love and truth created 
such a deep impression on the mind of the people that 
he came to be recognized as an avatara of Visnu as 
early as the Gth-Tth century a.d. as is evident from 
various literary and archaeological sources. 

The extent of the influence of Buddhist philosophy 
on the thought and activities of several Hindu philo- 
sophers can hardly be overestimated. Gaudapada 
seems to have assimilated the Buddhist Sunyavada and 
the Vijnanavada teachings. Though Sankara based his 
philosophy on the interpretation of the Upanisadic 
thought, in some essential points his views remind us 
of the Mahayana teachings. For this reason he came to 
be called a Pracchanna Bauddha or hidden Buddhist by 
his opponents. ‘‘Both distinguish relative and absolute 
truth : ... for both absolute truth is beyond description 
and whether it is called Brahman, Dharmakaya or 
Sunyata is not equivalent to God in the Christian or 
Mohammedan sense. Just as for the Vedantist (Advaita 
Vedantist) there exists in the highest knowledge neither 
a personal god nor an individual soul, so the Mddhyamilca 
Sutra can declare that the Buddha does not really exist. 
Mahayanist philosophers do not use the word Maya 
but they state the same theory in a more subjective 
form by ascribing the appearance of the phenomenal 
world to ignorance, a nomenclature which is derived 
from the Buddha’s phrase, ‘from ignorance come the 
Sankharas’,”^ 


1, Sir Charles Eliot — Hinduism and Buddhism^ Vol. II, p. 131. 

2. Sir Charles Eliot — Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. U, p. 73. 


Further, it appears reasonable to hold that the 
ideas of compassion and saving grace of the Avalokites- 
varas (in the Mahayana Buddhism) resemble the growth 
or development of the Bhakti cult in Hinduism. Bud- 
dhism performed the function of a sacred cultural trust. 
The trust was liquidated when all its ideas and ideals 
enriched the parent religion out of which it had grown. 
The life and teachings of the great saints and teachers 
of India of post-Buddhistic days bear testimony to this. 

J. Sankardcdrya^ 8th-9th century a.d. 

Sankara, one of the greatest religious teachers 
and reformers of India, was probably born in 788 a.d. 
at Ealadi in North Travancore. While still a boy, he 
renounced the world and became an ascetic. He travelled 
all over India and founded monastic establishments in 
Shringeri, Puri, Dwaraka and Badrinath. He denounced 
the gross aspects of the Sakti worship prevalent in his 
time (which crept into Buddhism also) and introduced 
many other reforms to restore Hinduism to its pristine 
glory. His philosophical teachings are known as the 
Advaita or non-dualism. The impersonal Absolute 
called Brahman in the Upanisads is the ultimate reality. 
Nothing exists except the one reality, i.e. Brahman or 
Paramataman. Brahman is identical with the soul and 
all plurality is due to an appearance or phenomenal 
manifestation of Brahman. Sankara’s commentaries on 
the Brahmasutra, the Bliagavad Gitd and the Upanisads 
have exercised a great influence on the history of human 
thought. 

2. Bdmdnuja, llih~12th century a.d. 

Ramanuja was the founder of the Visistadvaita 
philosophy which attempts to reconcile the extremes 
of monism and theism. According to him, it is the love 
of God, not knowledge, which is the best means of 
salvation or union with God. The final liberation is 
meant for all, the high and the low, the ignorant as well 
as the learned. 

3. Kabir, 15th-16ih century a.d. 

Kabir did not place any faith in rituals or external 
formalities, either of Hinduism or of Islam. He preached 
the gospel of love to all, irrespective of caste and creed, 
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and was opposed to all external formalities of any 
religion. 

4. Guru Ndmhj 15ili-16th century a.d. 

Nanak, the foimder of Sikhism, revived the pure 
monotheistic doctrine of the Upunisads* He preached 
the gospel of universal toleration in order to put an 
end to the conflict of religions. Like Kabir and many 
others, he condemned ritualism in any religion. 

5. Sri Caiianya, 1485-1533 a.d. 

Born in 1485 a.d. in Nadia, West Bengal, Caitanya 
renounced the world at the age of twenty-four and spent 
the rest of his life preaching the religion of love and 
devotion. He was against priestly ritualism and believed 
that through love, devotional songs and dance, one 
would reach that stage of ecstasy where the presence 
of God could be felt. 

6. Panduranga 

This is an image of Visnu belonging probably to 
the Gupta or the early mediaeval period. It is also 
known under such other names as Vitthal, Vitthala- 
natha, and Vithoba. The popular Bhakti movement of 
Western India has centred round this deity and the 
temple at Pandharpur, on the banks of the river Bhima 
or Bhimarathi. 

7. Tukdrdrm 

One of the greatest religious saints of India, Tuka- 
rama was probably bom in 1608 a.d., in a village called 
Dehu, about 14 miles north-east of Poona. Disgusted 
with the affairs of the world, he devoted himseE to the 
worship of the god Panduranga. His teachings are 
embodied in his Abhangs which reveal his boundless 
trust in God and contain passionate appeals to Him for 
help and guidance. He considered the merely mechanical 
rites of worship useless and laid emphasis on devotion, 
humanity and the purification of heart. 

8. Beoendranath Tagore^ 1817-1905 a,d. 

The 19th century saw a strong wave of reforming 
activity in religion and society. The spirit of the age is 
strikingly illustrated in the lEe of Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy. 
His ideals of social and religious uplift were carried on 
by Maharsi Tagore, the father of Eabindranath Tagore. 

9. Sri Rmnakrsm, 1836-1886 a.d, 

A mystic saint, he lived his life in splendid isolation. 
He preached that ‘ God alone has become the universe 


and all living beings are Vijnana’. Eamakrsna told 
his friends, '' The Divine Mother revealed to me in the 
Kali temple that it was she who had become everything.” 
He had faith in the inherent truth of all religions. The 
essence is the same although the names are different, he 
declared. 

10. Vivekdnanda, 1863-1902 a.d. 

The most famous among Eamakrsna’ s disciples 
was Svami Vivekananda who preached the message of 
his Guru all over India and abroad. He emphasized the 
value of social uplift side by side with the spiritual 
development of the individual. 

11. Ranade, 1842-1901 K.-D. 

Justice Mahadev Govinda Eanade was a great 
leader of the reform movement in Maharashtra. ' To 
Eanade religion was as inseparable from social reform 
as love to man is inseparable from love to God. ’ He 
constantly fought for social justice and for the political 
rights of the people. 

12. Nagar SanJcirtan on the occasion of Sn Caitanya’ s 
Birth Anniversary 

13. Women singing Bhajans 

Devotional songs enjoyed great popularity in the 
religious life of the people of different social classes, the 
rich and the poor. These songs have had an extremely 
beneficial effect on social relations, in countering social 
vanity and inequalities, among the people who take 
part in them. 

14. Gandhiji nursing Parachure Sastri 

The spfrit of Gandhiji’s life is strikingly illustrated 
in his gospel of social service. Like all the reformers who 
preceded him, he did not believe in social inequalities. 
His life was devoted to the service of the common man. 
With him, philosophy was a way of life first and a way 
of thought afterwards. He experimented with truth and 
fought against the injustice meted out by man to man. 

15. Gandhiji in a prayer meeting in a disturbed village 
in Noalchali 

16. The Lone Pilgrim 

The picture illustrates Gandhiji’s tour with the 
mission of peace and communal harmony in Noakhali 
during the communal disturbances which took place 
there shortly before the partition of India. 
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